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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As our readers are aware, we have consistently endeavoured 
throughout the war to hold the balance between facile optimism 
living on its hopes, and undue pessimism nourished 
ee by its fears. The former school “won the war” 
the moment it began in 1914, and have been trying to lose it 


. ever since by obstinately refusing to look ahead and discouraging 


provident preparation. As a result they were invariably too late 
with all the war measures they found themselves reluctantly 
forced to take under public pressure. They opened operations 
under the watchword “ Business as Usual,’ which it must be 
said in fairness to its unfortunate author reflected the prevailing 
mood of Downing Street at the time it gained currency. It 
did this country and the Allied cause incalculable harm and has 
not yet been completely eradicated from all circles—for example, 
the House’of Commons, which is infinitely more interested in the 
privileges of the Conscientious Objector than in the most brilliant 
victory on the Western Front, and still ranks emotional oratory 
as a national asset above the finest Generalship. At the other 
extreme are the Long-Faced Brigade, the Woe-is-Me’s, the All-is- 
Losts, who have been hypnotized from the outset by the Boche 
Superman, and would regard it as almost contra natura that 
Efficiency and Organization, as represented by the enemy, should 
be defeated by Waste and Amateurishness, as they are pleased 
to regard ourselves. Such persons lose the war in spirit every 
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day. Their moral is so low that nothing can lower it, but on 
the other hand nothing can raise it. These Dismal Jimmies are 
far rarer than the Mark Tapleys, but there are one or two bright 
specimens in the present Government to whom we would suggest 
that they would be more useful if they remained by their own 
firesides than in their present posts spreading gloom in official 
circles and getting on the nerves of overworked colleagues. 


WE make no pretensions to infallibility, and recognize that in- 
telligent anticipation is the most difficult as it is the most seductive 
occupation. We realize that though we have not 
Three Years , ; 
misled our readers so grossly as certain other 
publications which oscillate with the Politicians from one exttava- 
gance to another, on the whole we have been too optimistic as 
to the probable course and duration of the war. We originally 
pinned our faith to Lord Kitchener’s famous prophecy of a Three 
Years’ War (to which he committed himself almost as soon as 
he entered the War Office), because he had constantly shown 
extraordinary flair on subjects supposed to be beyond his ken. 
Thus, without ever having been to South Africa or having set 
eyes on a Boer, he made a curiously shrewd forecast in the summer 
of 1899 concerning the impending conflict in which the Govern- 
ment of the day refused to believe, and for which it declined to 
make serious preparation. Lord Kitchener provoked undisguised 
merriment among the pundits, political and military, by expressing 
the opinion, while on leave from the Sudan on a certain day of 
July in that year, that war with the Boers was unavoidable, that 
it would be long, costly, and marked by little glory. When he 
found himself in Whitehall on August 5, 1914, on the summary 
departure of Lord Haldane (who had been surreptitiously placed 
in the War Office with a view to his being the War Minister of the 
War), though anything but a European expert as compared with 
distinguished soldiers with whom he then found himself associated, 
Lord Kitchener instantly committed himself to the unorthodox 
view, as it then was, that the German army would sweep through 
Belgium with the object of outflanking the French army, and he 
is alleged to have been largely responsible for the tardy rearrange- 
ment of the plan of campaign which placed the British Expedi- 
tionary Force on the exposed flank. He equally contested the 
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accepted view of every Allied expert, English and French, that 
so terrific a war must be short, as Europe could not stand the 
strain of a prolonged struggle on that scale. He declared, on the 
contrary, that it would be a very long war as well as a very great 
war, and we owe exclusively to his insight, foresight, and deter- 
mination the creation of the New Armies, which could not possibly 
come into effective play for a year or two, ie. “ after the fair,” 
according to the judgment of the French and British Headquarter 
Stafis, who thought Lord Kitchener was mad in organizing 
“shadow armies for shadow campaigns” of a dim and distant 
future. 


His prophecy of a Three Years’ War was so keenly resented by all 
the well-informed that upon one occasion (in the spring of 1915) 
it had to be repudiated by the Press Bureau to the 
detriment of the distinguished American corre- 
spondent to whom Lord Kitchener had unburdened 
himself, and to whom an amende has long been due. When the 
National Review, following the War Minister, preached the doctrine 
of a Three Years’ War we used to receive indignant protests against 
out “ pessimism ”’ from those with whom the wish was father 
to the thought, though we now feel that an apology is rather due 
for our excessive optimism, as it proved to be. Nevertheless 
Lord Kitchener expressed an essentially sound opinion on the 
situation that confronted him—namely, a war between the highly 
organized Central Empires holding interior lines, who would 
endeavour to administer a knock-out blow to one or other of 
their two formidable military opponents—namely, the highly 
developed power of France and the less organized but menacing 
potentiality of Russia, backed by the entire resources of the 
British Empire commanding the sea and inhabited by a splendid 
fighting race who would “ get going” in about eighteen months. 
It was not unreasonable to suppose that, provided the Entente 
could avoid “‘ the knock-out,” of which Lord Kitchener was always 
confident, either Germany would have sufficient sense to cut her 
losses and propose possible peace terms, or the Allies could impose 
their terms within a year and a half from the opening of the 
campaign of 1916, when Lord Kitchener calculated on our becoming 
a first-class military Power and Russia being then ready to roll 
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over the German Empire. He could not foresee, nor could any 
one else, whatever may now be pretended by the wiseacres who 
know everything after it has happened, that our Russian Ally, 
after playing a truly noble part in the early stages of the war when 
she was unorganized almost to the point of being unarmed, would 
suddenly collapse the moment she was properly provided with 
guns and munitions. There was no failure of military foresight 
here. No soldier had any reason, or indeed any right, to assume 
that one of his Government’s Allies, fighting for existence against 
Pan-Germany, would throw up the sponge and relapse into 
anarchy just as she was about to open a promising offensive in 
conjunction with the Western Powers, who had now laboriously 
acquired military ascendancy in their theatre of operations. 


THERE has never been anything comparable to this Russian 
debacle in history, and if the catastrophe ought to have been 
foreseen in London, it should have been visible to 
politicians before it became visible to any General 
Staff. We do not think it fair to blame our 
Government on this failure, as it is not reasonable to demand 
infallibility, though we doubt whether they deserve congratulations 
on their policy towards the Revolutionary Government of Petro- 
grad, which needed guidance rather more than gush at the outset 
of its precarious career. When it is thrown in the teeth of ou 
soldiers that they have not already won the war, they may reply 
that their plans were based on the assumption of their Government 
that all the Allies would play their appointed part. Unless we had 
believed in Russia doing her fair share this year, or at any rate 
some proportion of it, we should hardly have supplied her as we 
did at our own expense and that of other Allies. Had she remained 
at war instead of plunging into civil war there is every reason to 
believe that Sir Douglas Haig, General Pétain, General Cadorna, 
and General Alexieff could between them have brought the Central 
Empires to reason by now. A military decision was on the cards 
in 1917, and it is certainly not for any politician to debit its 
postponement to any General Staff. Sir Douglas Haig’s confident 
interview with certain French journalists at the beginning of the 
year, which is occasionally quoted against him by the “ crabbers,” 
occurred, be it remembered, at a time when he counted, as our 
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statesmen did, and as everybody else did, on the co-operation 
of Russia according to plan. Had any soldier suggested that 
revolutions did not necessarily make for victory, he would 
have had the French Revolution quoted against him, and 
would have been accused by politicians of lacking “‘ sympathy ” 
with progress. 


HowEvER, for the moment we are not concerned with the past, 
but with the present and the future. The Allies are confronted 
by a new situation of which it becomes necessary 
to take careful stock, looking all the facts fairly 
and squarely in the face, and profiting by our 
experiences, our blunders, and miscalculations. Let us be abso- 
lutely frank, and for once try and get ahead of events instead of 
waiting upon them. ‘The first thing that strikes us is that just as 
there was the probability of a military decision being attained in 
1917, to-day there seems, humanly speaking, little chance of such 
a happy issue in 1918, or indeed any likelihood of the war being 
ended before 1919, if then. Indeed, with Russia virtually out, 
including all the guns and munitions she has collected from both 
sides of the Atlantic—she might even be actually and technically 
out through some armistice negotiated by the Potsdam Party in 
Petrograd—next year must be a period of considerable anxiety 
for the Western Allies, especially Great Britain and France, upon 
whom the brunt will fall. All the more as the Italian situation 
remains obscure. In any event Italy has lost and Germany has 
gained an immense number of guns—estimated at 2500. Some 
of these may be old, some may be damaged, but many are likely 
to be new and intact, as the retreat of the 2nd Army was too 
hurried to permit of their destruction. This represents a serious 
transfer of war power from our side to the enemy, to say nothing 
of the political and moral effect of swift and dramatic disaster. 
There must be a considerable withdrawal of German troops, guns, 
and aeroplanes from East to West, or to the South, at the present 
time, as there is no need for Hindenburg and Ludendorff, however 
confirmed in their “ Easternism” and however repulsive “ the 
hell of Flanders ” may be to the German army, to keep the eighty 
or ninety divisions they are supposed to have on the Russian 
Front, which has long ceased to be dangerous or even interesting. 


A New 
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Be this as it may—and there seems to be some controversy on 
the fact, well-informed persons maintaining that Germany uses 
her Eastern frontier as a rest-cure for the battered divisions of 
the West, others that she has thinned many Eastern divisions 
to fill the gaps elsewhere—we must be prepared for a formidable 
accumulation on the West next year. Unless the present coup 
against Italy comes off, which is still uncertain, Germany need 
not pursue this particular adventure to the full, all the more as 
Austria has little say in the decisions of the German General 
Staff. Hindenburg and Ludendorff have all told some 240 
divisions, which, despite sanguine arithmeticians who foresaw the 
end of German man-power two years ago, are maintained in 
fighting efficiency, though doubtless many of them are not equal 
to the best French troops or the best English troops, as is proved 
by the fact that throughout this year’s campaign the German 
army has not made one single successful attack against either - 
of us, which speaks for itself in an army with which the offensive 
is a religion. This confession of inferiority in the Mailed Fist 
is indeed the outstanding military feature of 1917, and one of 
enormous encouragement to us, but we must be prepared for a 
prodigious effort next year, as Germany must seek a decision 
unless she is to confess defeat. The situation demands a compre- 
hensive review of Allied strategy with a view to meeting a Germany 
completely relieved of the Russian incubus, as of all preoccupation 
on her Eastern Front. This greater Germany will hardly be 
overcome on the outskirts of the Turkish Empire, or in Mace- 
donia, or in any other place where Britons are expending themselves 
against Germany’s vassals—however brilliant, picturesque, and 
stimulating such operations may be. 
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THE optimist may resent this rough diagnosis of the situation, 
which we admit accords little with certain foolish speculations 
1919 floating around Downing Street in the summer, 
suggesting that peace would “break out” this 
autumn—we believe October was the chosen month, and later 
on December! Some persons have undeniably acquired the right 
to be wrong, but it is melancholy that they should be allowed to 
hold positions in which they can play von Kuhlmann’s game. 
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October has come and gone without the expected peace, nor is 
there much time to fix it up in December. Frankly, we shall be 
amazed if the war ends by December 1918, and shall be content 
if we get our terms before December 1919. We may be told 
that we are ignoring the United States, and that before the 
Germans know where they are ten million Americans will be on 
top of them, supported by one million guns and 100,000 aeroplanes. 
We should be the last to underrate the ultimate value of American 
assistance, which might eventually prove decisive. The Americans 
will be most formidable whenever they get a big move on. But 
let us bear in mind, and thus avoid disappointment, that when 
they came into the war they were even more unprepared than 
we were in 1914, and with all their resourcefulness, wealth, 
capacity, and grit—which are immense assets in a fighting race 
second to none—unless one wilfully ignores time and space, the 
United States can scarcely hope to begin counting as a material 
military factor in a war of these dimensions until the autumn of 


1918. This is not to minimize the value of a powerful Ally, or 


to underrate the extraordinary gifts of a Democracy whose rally 
to the cause of Civilization against Kultur is among the most 
momentous events of history. The Americans are fortunately a 
practical people, and they ask us to take a severely practical view 
at this grave juncture. With all the goodwill in the world, and 
with the utmost desire to see them asserting their maximum 
pressure at the earliest possible moment, we do not see how they 
can reasonably hope to become important in a military sense in a 
contest against 240 highly trained, fully equipped, case-hardened. 
German Divisions in warfare which requires “some ” learning— 
until the year after next. We are telieved to know that this is 
the view of long-sighted American students of war, who refuse to 
follow English enthusiasts into a Fool’s Paradise, and who grasp 
the difficulties to be surmounted. Many able Americans are 
visiting Europe this year. One and all express their admiration 
no less than their amazement at the Fighting Machine Great 
Britain has so laboriously created, of which they had no concep- 
tion until they had ocular evidence. They realize that they will 
have to tread in our footsteps and appreciate all this means. 
We do them no service in underrating their task. 
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Ir has been the interest of a powerful propaganda across the 
Atlantic—not exclusively German, as we believe Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst is not technically a German—to 
blackguard everything done by Great Britain, and 
especially to discredit our part in the war. When 
we are not depicted as cowards who run away from the brave 
Boche, we are represented as bullies who devote ourselves to 
trampling on the pathetic downtrodden Irish—we are a nation 
of knaves and shirkers—-and so it goes on all the time throughout 
the Bolo and Hearst Press, which latter is infinitely more popular 
than correspondents on the other side permit us to know. Unpre- 
judiced Americans now over here on a first visit are proportionately 
surprised when they contrast what we have done and are doing 
with all they had been told. Nor are they backward or stinted 
in their appreciation. One legend that has done us much harm 
in America is that a quaking, shaking Mother Country, being 
unable to produce any Fighting Men of her own, had to summon 
Canadians, Australians, New-Zealanders, South-Africans, and 
Newfoundlanders to save her from the fate of Belgium. Thus 
is our enthusiasm for the Dominions, who have been accorded 
the place of honour on every Front and in every bulletin, exploited 
against us and treated as evidence of our own effeteness. We 
are only gradually coming into “our own,” and just as some 
critical Colonials are discovering that Britons are not all such 
abject fools as they fancied, so the intelligent American is begin- 
ning to realize the extent of the English effort on land and in 
the air as well as at sea as something of which the most modest 
nation may be proud. American Staff Officers, who receive a 
particularly warm welcome at the Front, realize what we have 
undergone and what they are up against, and we should be 
greatly surprised if such clear-sighted observers, who are not 
above learning from those who have been through the mill, 
encourage the idea in Washington that during 1918 they can 
hope to contribute anything more than a contingent to a war 
of this magnitude. We sincerely hope that we may prove unduly 
pessimistic, just as we proved to be unduly optimistic in anticipat- 
ing the end of the war by August 4, 1917. Instead of a Three 
Years’: War, we are obviously in for a Four Years’ War, and 
probably a Five Years’ War. After all, it took four times as 
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long to bring down Napoleon, who was nothing like as formidable 
as the Hohenzollerns, and now that we are getting through the 
delusion fostered by International financiers that wars would 
stop through lack of money, there is no reason that this should 
not be a Seven Years’ War. Victory will reward the side that 
is most resolute and far-sighted, i.e. that is strongest at the close 
of hostilities. Lord Kitchener always had this idea in his mind 
when he anticipated the end in 1917, and but for the political 
miscalculation, for which he was not responsible, Great Britain 
would now-find herself in that enviable position, thanks to the 
New Armies which he created. Once more the world is in the 
melting-pot and no one can say exactly who will come out where, 
except that we all have a rooted conviction that the forces of 
light must triumph over the forces of darkness, always provided 
the children of light deserve success by combining intelligence 
with effort and self-sacrifice. 


THE relations between the United States and the United Kingdom, 
or rather the British Empire, are clearly going to be of the utmost, 
and it may be of decisive, importance to themselves 
U.S.A. and . 
GB. and the world at large. For many years Germany 
has moved heaven and earth, chiefly earth, to 
separate them, perpetually urging the Washington Government 
to jom her against Great Britain, equally urging the British 
Government to co-operate against the United States, of which 
the famous “‘ Venezuela mess” at the close of the South African 
War was a typical instance. Nothing has caused Germany more 
chagrin than that America and ourselves should be now comrades 
in arms, which the Kaiser always regarded as among “ unthink- 
able” contingencies, his whole policy being based on the assump- 
tion that whatever he did to either of us, under no circumstances 
should we two be found fighting on the same side. German 
propaganda in the United States is directed at the present time 
to undoing the blunder of German diplomacy, with the object 
of preventing the Americans from being whole-hearted in the war. 
Business men are advised that it is futile for them to put their 
workshops on a war footing as “ the war will be over long before 
you can be ready,” some being told that the Central Empires 
can’t hold out, others that the Allies must succumb to the sub- 
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marine. The masses, on the other hand, are told by the poisonous 
portion of the Press that they are being dragged into the war by 
“Wall Street’ and other “ British agents,” depicted as the 
Hidden Hand of the United States. At one moment we are 
represented as blood-suckers who have bled France and Italy 
white, and now hope to batten on U.S.A.—or alternatively that 
we are ruined and are relying entirely on American dollars to 
pull us through. With so many Bolos about, you pay your money 
and take your choice. We do not quite see what we can do to 
counteract all these conflicting lies, which only Americans can 
deal with, which is, happily, now their business as much as ours. 
The Hearst Press can only be counteracted in U.S.A. It cannot 
be defeated from London. That the Spurious Patriot, the arch- 
charlatan, should be christened by his own compatriots “ The 
Star-spangled Shammer ” is a healthy sign of the times. There 
is and has been too much kotowing to the American Munchausen 
in both hemispheres. It is merely another case of Inordinate 
Vanity. 


It is not for us to teach the Americans their own business—for one 
thing, every American peculiarly abhors any lecture from London 
; just as most dislike “ Anglo-Saxon ” slobber. But 
~eaauabaal it is for every Briton, whoever and wherever he 
may be, to do what in him lies to develop the 

friendship that is now opening before the two nations. We 
should avoid all irritating criticism of American policy during 
the first two and a half years of the war, when the American 
President occupied an exceedingly difficult position, likewise any 
“ superiority ” towards present American effort, as all the Allies 
need all the help any of them can give one another in this frightful 
war, all the more since the Russian catastrophe and the Italian 
set-back have so substantially increased our burdens. Among 
outstanding events in a crowded and checkered month was the 
arrival of the American War Mission in Europe, at the head of 
which is a remarkable man, Colonel House, who with his colleagues 
is visiting the Allied capitals in order to concert common action, 
which has been somewhat neglected in certain departments, 
possibly because responsible statesmen find war strategy infinitely 
more fascinating than war politics proper. Co-ordination has 
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been more talked around than practised. Thus the Washington 
Government is understood to have had considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining the Allies’ wants. Colonel House, besides occupying 
a unique position as the President’s most intimate political friend 
and counsellor on many matters, is an unusually shrewd and well- 
informed man, who has made the most of his exceptional oppor- 
tunities and has become one of the most accomplished of Inter- 
national diplomatists. We cannot help occasionally regretting— 
though it is unavoidable—that distinguished visitors to our 
country should be thrown mainly with the official world, and 
should see so little of the unofficial world, as it is no reflection on 
the former to describe the latter as the “ better half” of our 
nation. Eminent personages have been frequently misled because 
they mistook British Governments for the British people, and 
imagined they knew what Britain would do because they had 
conversed with so many Right Honourables. Colonel House 
happily knows us too well to make this mistake. He has paid 
eloquent tribute to the British Army, which he recognizes as 
the very flower of our race. He will not, therefore, be misled 
by any manifestations of “ cold feet” that he may be met with 
among Departmentalists. 


THERE was an historic meeting of certain members of the American 
Mission at No. 10 Downing Street on November 20, headed by ° 
At No. 10 Admiral W. Shepherd Benson (Chief of Operations, 

US. Navy). It included General Tasker Howard 
Bliss (Chief of Staff, U.S. Army), Mr. Oscar Terry Crosby 
(Assistant Secretary of the U.S. Treasury), Mr. Vance C. McCormick 
(Chairman of the War Trade Board), Mr. Bainbridge Colby 
(Representative of the U.S. Shipping Board), Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor 
(Representing the U.S. Food Controller), Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Perkins (Representative of the U.S. War Industries and Priority 
Board), Mr. Gordon Auchincloss (Assistant Councillor of the 
State Department, and Secretary to the American Mission), Mr. 
Paul D. Cravath (Legal Adviser to the U.S. Treasury), and Brig.- 
General W. Lassiter (U.S. Army), who met in conference all the 
Members of our War Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister, the 
Heads of the chief Government Departments concerned, as also 


Lord Northcliffe, Head of the British War Mission in U.S.A., 
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Lord Reading, who went out to help Lord Northcliffe on the 
financial side, Sir William Robertson, Sir Eric Geddes, Lord 
Derby, Sir John Jellicoe, and others. They met in the same room 
and round the same table where the decisions were taken 150 years 
ago that produced the great breach in the English-speaking 
race. It was a moving moment when at the close of proceedings, 
which had been severely practical, Admiral Benson on behalf of 
the American Mission thanked the British Government for the 
treatment they had received in London, adding, “ The United 
States, with the strength and vigour of youth and mature manhood 
and the experience reaped from the history of their own country, 
were filled with the profound determination to do all that was 
possible in order that all men might enjoy the right to life, liberty, 
and happiness.” The Mission was anxious to learn as much as 
possible from the experiences of the Allies during the last three 
and a half years, and were grateful for all the information they 
had received. Admiral Benson added “that the United States 
was heart and soul in the war, and that his country absolutely 
endorsed the statement of their President that none of its resources 
would be spared, its men, its ships, or its work, in order to win the 


9 


war. 


In opening the proceedings the Prime Minister had expressed our 
Government’s satisfaction that the United States and the British 
Empire should now be dedicated to the common 
task of defending the liberties of the world in the 
very place where had been committed the blunders 
that had estranged them. The object of the Conference was to 
determine the most effective form of American co-operation with 
the Allies, but it was not easy to draw up “ any table of urgency,” 
as everything was urgent, but the British Government believed 
that two matters stood in a class by themselves in their urgency— 
viz. Man-power and Shipping. Mr. Lloyd George examined the 
military situation, suggesting that Russian and Italian develop- 
ments made it more imperative than ever that the United States 
should send as many troops as possible as soon as possible, and 
he inquired when the first million men might be expected in 
France. British shipping was now wholly employed on war work, 
and assuming the submarine got no worse, the easing of the 
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Allies’ strain depended upon the date when the Americans would 
be able to launch the six million tons of shipping promised for 
1918. Among matters of “ secondary urgency ” were aeroplanes, 
in which much was hoped from the United States, and food, 
as “ several of the great grain fields of the world had gone out 
of reach, notably Russia. At the same time production in Europe 
was falling.” Therefore the Allies were becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the North American food supply, and the Premier 
assured the Mission that “the most drastic restrictions were 
about to be imposed upon the people of the British Isles,” 
partly to assist our Allies, partly to make more room for the 
carriage of men and munitions to the Battle Fronts. He also 
mentioned the “ tightening of the Blockade,”’ which we may note 
in passing is invariably pronounced to be as tight as it could be, 
but always “ about to be tightened.” Happily, the Washington 
Government will refuse to be “ fobbed off ” with verbal assurances 
while neutrals feather their nests. 


Ir was a particularly happy and timely arrangement whereby a 
distinguished American admiral was the national spokesman at 
this historic meeting in Downing Street. Was it 
intended as a polite rebuke to the one-time Mother 
Country ? Was it a gentle reminder of something 
latter-day British statesmanship appears to have forgotten or 
put aside as something taken so completely for granted that we 
need no longer bother our heads about it? All these inter- 
Allied conferences and councils, wherever held—-in France, Paris, 
Rome, or Rapallo—have one serious defect. They overlook the 
secret of Allied success—the condition of Allied existence. It is 
sufficiently serious that it should escape the notice of Continental 
statesmen, but it is hardly surprising. What are we to think 
of the islanders, the Imperial statesmen so called, who turn their 
backs on their entire history and across whose minds, judging 
from their utterances and many actions, the vision of sea-power 
never floats? Where would the Aliies be to-day without the 
_8ea? Where would Britain be without her Navy? But it is 
only in the fourth year of this gigantic war, to which the sea 
holds the key, that a sailor has been allowed to open his mouth— 
so far as the public are aware—at a War Council. May we take 
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it as an augury that the Americans, who, like ourselves, sprang 
from the sea, hold fast by the teaching of history and would tact- 
fully remind us of something we cannot afford to forget by placing 
a sailor in the foreground of the American Mission? We are 
far more dependent upon the sea than the United States. If 
anything went seriously wrong with us at sea we are finished as 
a European Power, and Pan-Germany would triumph from Calais 
to Constantinople. This should be plainer than ever. But sea- 
power was practically excluded from Allied conferences until 
Admiral Benson’s presence in Downing Street reminded our 
statesmen that there was such a thing, and when the British 
Prime Minister reviews the war in Paris he shows no bowing 
acquaintance with sea-power, which is not directly represented 
in our War Cabinet. Can this be right? Can it continue? 
Mr. Cope Cornford contributes a striking paper to this number 
on “ The Forgotten Navy.” 


AttTHouGH the misfortunes of Italy made an immediate and 
heavy call upon the military resources of France and Great 
iat Britain, which are less limitless than exuberant 
orators imagine, both Allies have managed to 
maintain their pressure upon the enemy. Pace amateur strategists 
of the Harum-Scarum School, who regard Army Corps as so many 
pancakes to be “ thrown ” about, such pressure is the best service 
we can render Italy at this juncture. We could only injure Italy 
by so denuding the Franco-British Front as to permit the German 
General Staff to increase the German army now invading Venetia, 
which is not nearly as large as it would have been had the French 
- General Staff and our own lost their heads like certain politicians. 
For every British or French Division that can be sent to Italy 
at least the German equivalent can leave Flanders or the Aisne, 
reaching its objective appreciably sooner than we can reach ours 
owing to the shorter distance and superior communications. 
General Pétain wisely completed the brilliant operations which 
gave him control of the Chemin des Dames and deprived the 
Germans of two hundred guns and the equivalent of a Division 
of unwounded prisoners, and other casualties in proportion. 
Frequently in November the French scored tactically from 
Soissons to Verdun. Meanwhile the British Army pursued its 
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victorious career in four different theatres, from the Yser to the 
Tigris. Think what that measures in foresight, in preparation, 
in organization in London, and in Staff work on the ground, 
apart from the capable and resourceful leadership and fighting 
qualities which it has long been impertinent to praise. Sir 
Douglas Haig, who is not lightly diverted from his purpose, 
and keeps the even tenor of his way regardless of Intriguers, 
had set his heart on the capture of Passchendaele, commanding 
the road to Bruges and reversing the previous position of the two 
armies in this sector. At last his tenacity was rewarded in the 
first week of November at one of the darkest moments of the 
Italian eclipse. To the Canadians deservedly fell the glory of 
taking the village of Passchendaele on November 6, leaving only 
a couple of insignificant spurs to be cleared, and consigning the 
enemy to the waterlogged plain for the winter. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY in Palestine General Allenby, one of our most 
clear-brained and decisive generals, was carrying on a campaign 
which at any other time would have riveted 
the atiention of the world. As it was it was too 
important to be ignored, proving as it did that the German 
General Staff is nowadays constrained to husband man-power, 
of which it was once so prodigal, and run considerable risks 
in allowing the despised, deserted Turk to be strafed, although 
he enjoys the advantage of having a Prussian courtier, the high 
and mighty Falkenhayn, as Generalissimo of the Turkish army. 
Constantinople had been led to anticipate a double event this 
autumn—viz. the bundling of one British army into the Persian 
Gulf and the kicking of another across the Suez Canal, to be 
followed by a Turkish invasion of Egypt, the recovery of which 
is an Ottoman “war aim” to which Wilhelm II is solemnly 
pledged. So far the boot is on the other leg. Bagdad has 
become the established base of one Turkish defeat after another, 
and is a witness of Allied prestige throughout the Middle East, 
while General Allenby is at the time of writing actually within 
striking distance of Jerusalem, the fall of which, if of no appreciable 
military importance in the Clausewitz sense of that term, would 
be a resounding blow that would go far to neutralize the loss of 
Venice, supposing that beautiful city were destined to pass for the 
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time into the clutches of the bestial Boche. We are naturally 
ignorant as to General Allenby’s ultimate objective, but in any 
case the ordered sequence of his successes afford evidence of 
generalship of a high grade, which comes as no surprise to those 
who served under him in France, least of all to those most closely 
associated with him. 


WHEN we talk of “Side Shows ” it is with no idea of belittling the 
notable achievements in the secondary theatres of war. It is 
f chiefly with reference to British man-power. 
Side Shows se ‘ 

Amateur strategists imagine that once an expe- 
dition is launched it is done with, and all that remains is to hear 
of its success. But serious soldiers know that its departure is 
merely the beginning, and that every fresh commitment is a 
further drain upon all our military resources, especially man- 
power, the wastage of which is frightful, especially overseas. 
If this war could be won by beating or killing Turks or Bulgars 
the policy of Side Shows would be not only intelligible, but irre- 
sistible. We cannot, however, see how any man in his senses can 
suppose that even if we knocked Turkey or Bulgaria out of the 
war we should be appreciably nearer victory, while in the process 
of overcoming such serious opponents we might have gone far 
towards defeat, because we had so weakened ourselves vis-a-vis 
Germany, who must be beaten before any Ally can win the war. 
For that reason we remain impenitent towards all Side Shows, 
however attractive and successful, and would infinitely sooner 
see General Allenby’s precious Divisions in Italy or France at 
this moment than winning fame at Jerusalem, even if they succeed 
in establishing Sion. We feel this even more strongly than we 
did, partly because of the adverse change in the main military 
situation due to the defection of Russia, which endangers Western 
Europe, partly because the present British Government, despite 
all its pretensions, has perversely shirked the problem of man- 
power. Consequently every Side Show is more dangerous to the 
Decisive Point than it was. Side Shows were bad enough when 
Russia was in the war and your amateur strategists could, at any 
rate, affect to believe that they were helping her in Gallipoli, 
but with Petrograd at peace, if not gravitating towards Berlin, 
with Italy grievously wounded, with the submarine in full swing, 
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with 250,000 Irishmen allowed to play at Sinn-Feinism, every 
Division away from the Western Front, which may become the 
critical point within the next few months, is matter out of place. 


TuE tragedy of the Isonzo had opened when we went to press last 
month, but details were lacking, and we had no conception of its 
scope. It proved to be among the biggest events 
of the war, which it were childish to minimize. 
Indeed, in any other war so colossal a disaster would 
have been decisive, as its victim could not hope to survive, but in 
this conflict of Titans the debacle of an entire army, the loss of 
200,000 men and 2500 guns, becomes an episode like last year’s 
debacle of the Austrian army of 500,000 men put out of action 
by General Brusiloff, who enumerated many more prisoners, 
though nothing like so many guns as Italy has recently lost, for 
the simple reason that these were not there. As the Dual Monarchy 
is still going strong and invading her neighbours, we may hope 
that Italy will in due time recover and will once again find herself 
on Austrian territory. We have not yet had the inner history of 
the Isonzo, and probably never shall, as dark and sinister forces 
had long been at work in the Italian Second Army, which had been 
the objective of a remorseless propaganda, to which the convenient 
term Boloism is given. There were likewise the intrigues of the 
Vatican, the deadly and determined enemy of the Kingdom of 
Italy, and therefore, pace Cardinal Bourne and our irate Catholic 
compatriots, the sworn foe of the British Empire, and of modern 
civilization on both sides of the Atlantic now fighting for its life 
against Kaiserism and Kultur, with which Ultramontanism is hand 
in glove for reasons explained elsewhere in this number. No one 
can hope to understand this tragedy, which was political and 
moral as much as military, who wilfully shuts his eyes to what 
had gone on in Rome throughout the war. The atmosphere of 
the Eternal City is charged with poison gas issuing from the 
Curia and spread by the Black Party, who live in hopes of seeing 
Temporal Power restored on the ruins of the House of Savoy. 
Even the Papal Peace Note which Cardinal Bourne summons the 
world to slobber over—though he is a loyal Englishman and it was 
a desperate thrust at our cause—was timed to promote German pro- 
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GENERAL CaporNA, the respected Commander-in-Chief, was so 
frank concerning the disaster that it is futile for foreigners to be 
more Italian than the Italians and pretend that 
the causes were otherwise. When their argument 
takes the offensive form of charging Italy’s Allies 
with “ deserting” her and remaining deaf to her appeals for aid, 
confusion is only made worse confounded. It cannot be stated 
too clearly or emphatically that there was no shade of a shadow 
of anxiety at Italian Headquarters this autumn concerning the 
condition of the Italian army, or its ability to repel any impending 
attack, either by Germany or Austria-Hungary, nor had there 
ever been any whisper of a suggestion that developments on the 
Julian Front demanded a diversion of French or British troops 
to help defend Italian soil. It is true that in the spring all 
arrangements were made between the Allied General Staffs (when 
General Foch and General Robertson visited Italy) to meet a 
big offensive against Italy which-at that time was expected to be 
Germany’s main effort this year. But this project was abandoned 
by the enemy, who was then too doubtful of Russia to strip the 
Eastern Front, and had their hands too full on the Western Front 
for any great operation elsewhere. In the summer there was 
another and independent discussion as to whether the Allies 
should concentrate against Trieste, which would have involved 
placing British and French armies on the Carso. Happily this 
project was rejected, much to the resentment of our Amateur 
Strategists. It would have enabled Germany to release any 
number of divisions from the West directly she knew what 
the Allies were doing, which in her superior strategic position 
would have placed us at a hopeless disadvantage in the impossible 
country in which we should have been called upon to fight, where 
communications would have been all against us, while from the 
Trentino the Germans could always threaten ours. In other 
words, had this project materialized, all the Allies would have 
been involved in the recent debacle without any serious chance of 
achievement. Happily the majority of the War Cabinet uphold 
the Imperial General Staff. 


6 D eserting ” 
Italy 


It is necessary for the reader to remember these various discussions 
and their dates if he would avoid being misled by politicians and 
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journalists who are anxious to prove that but for the “ obstruc- 
tion” of professional strategists, with their “ lack of imagination ” 
and “limited outlook,” our orators would, so to 
speak, win the war “on their heads.” The chief 
duty of a civilian Government, as Lincoln recog- 
nized, is to choose the right soldiers, to trust them, and to back 
them up loyally. It is useless to choose the wrong ones or to 
strafe the right ones. The Army has unbounded confidence in 
the strong and steadfast sagacity of Sir William Robertson, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, as also in his sterling character 
and single-mindedness. It demands that he be protected from 
the Megalomaniacs who conceive themselves to be Napoleons, 
and wish torun the war. The nation shares the Army’s confidence, 
and regards the Press campaign against Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Douglas Haig as a despicable and cowardly business 
inspired. by axe-grinders who are indifferent as to whether we win 
so long as they can get the limelight. In the first instance it 
was alleged by excited correspondents on the spot, and the cry 
was taken up in London and re-echoed in New York, that the 
Allied Intelligence Departments had been caught napping, and 
that unbeknown to them Marshal Mackensen had secreted a vast 
and overwhelming German army drawn from every Front, with 
which he was repeating his Dobrudja tactics of last year. This 
statement was not, however, borne out by subsequent information, 
and this apocryphal host of “at least 350 battalions, or about 
300,000 men ” under Marshal Mackensen, who “has under him 
General von Biilow” (sic), reported by correspondents at Italian 
Headquarters on October 25 (supported by some 60 Austrian 
divisions !), ultimately resolved itself into six German divisions at 
the outside under General Otto von Below. Of this number it 
is believed that three participated in the fatal attack on the 
Isonzo, which must have been a fiasco but tor the condition of 
certain units of the Italian Second Army, which were unfortunately 
in a@ position to sell the pass. The 15-20 Austrian divisions, 
by themselves, could have done nothing against the Italians, 
who were numerically strong, were well posted, well gunned, well 
munitioned, and, let us not forget, had fought valiantly against 
the hereditary foe. 


Fiction and 
Fact 
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GENERAL CaporNA thus indicated the rout by his courageous 
bulletin, October 28: “ A violent attack and the feeble resistance 

of detachments of the Second Army permitted 
coer. - Austro-German forces to pierce our left wing on the 

Julian Front. The valiant efforts of other troops 
were not successful in preventing the enemy from penetrating 
into the sacred soil of our Fatherland.” The veteran Commander- 
in-Chief, who has borne his great burden with much distinction 
for two and a half years, added this just tribute to his troops, 
which has been abundantly justified by the manner in which the 
Italian army as a whole has comported itself under this painful 
stroke of fate. “The bravery displayed by our soldiers in so 
many memorable battles fought and won in the past two and a 
half years gives our Supreme Command a pledge that this time, 
too, the army, to which the honour and safety of the country 
are entrusted, will know how to tulfil its duty.” Meanwhile the 
enemy had been issuing a series of triumphant bulletins. To 
their Austrian Allies the German General Staff conceded a succés 
destime, always claiming for Germans the actual achievement. 
On October 27 their communiqué announced: “ The operation 
prepared under the personal supreme leadership of the Emperor 
Charles of Austria and King of Hungary against the main force 
of the Italian army is developing, with the collaboration of the 
incomparable thrusting power of German troops, who, advancing 
shoulder to shoulder with their brave brothers-in-arms to the 
battle on the Isonzo, have achieved great successes. The Second 
Italian Army is defeated.” Then came these curious details: 
“The steep mountain ridge of the Stol (24 miles east of Monte 
Maggiore) was captured by the Royal and Imperial 22nd Rifle 
Division. The 1641 metre (5000 feet) high and strongly fortified 
summit of Mount Matajur (3 miles south-west of Caporetto) fell 
on October 25 at seven o’clock in the morning, twenty-three hours 
after the beginning of our attack at Tolmino, thanks to the out- 
standing activity of Lieutenant Schnieber, who with four companies 
of the 53rd Upper Silesian Infantry Regiment stormed the strong 
Italian points d’appui. 


TuE Second Italian Army retreated as best it could, losing very 
heavily all the way to the Tagliamento, while the Third Italian 
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Army on the Carso, whose position became endangered by the 
tragedy of the Isonzo, withdrew as best it could, in a movement 
executed with remarkable skill with comparatively 
small losses. Needless to say, the news from Italy 
gave an unpleasant shock to London and Paris, 
followed by a wave of sympathy for the King of Italy, General 
Cadorna, and the Italian nation generally, whose moral would 
now be severely tested, though few Englishmen had any misgivings 
as to the upshot. The Italians rallied splendidly, and the expec- 
tations of their ruthless enemy that disaster would promote “a 
separate peace” were speedily shattered. The French and 
British Governments were prompt to pledge their unlimited 
support at the earliest possible moment, though armies are more 
difficult to move than some persons imagine. It was instinctively 
felt by everybody that this contretemps, following on the Russian 
dégringolade, would substantially prolong the war, and, as is 
always the case, bad news had a hardening effect on this country. 
It was sorrowfully recognized by Pacifists that “ peace by negotia- 
tions,” to which they had been fondly looking forward this winter, 
was more remote than ever. Berlin was momentarily encouraged 
by a Ministerial crisis in Rome, which resulted in the fall of the 
Boselli Government, but it does not appear to have been the fruit 
of disaster, and a new Cabinet was rapidly formed under Signor 
Orlando. Patriots might have preferred a stronger man, because 
as Minister of the Interior his administration was thought to be 
lacking in virility, though his war declarations were unimpeach- 
able, even when he was regarded as of the Giolitti Party. At an 
early stage Signor Orlando declared (November 1915) that Italy’s 
policy was “the most absolute, the most cordial, and the firmest 
solidarity with our Allies, who are the enemies of our enemy,” 
and that there could be “ no isolated victory, no separate peace, 
but only complete observance of the principle ‘all for one and 
one for all.’”” Baron Sonnino remains at the Foreign Office as a 
pledge of Italy’s devotion to the Allied cause, which to-day is 
more her cause than ever. 


The Italian 
Rally 


THE sympathy of the Allies for Italy took the most practical form, 
and the knowledge that powerful French and British armies 
under distinguished commanders would be in line within a few 
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weeks was undoubtedly a considerable factor in steadying a situa- 
tion which, serious as it is at the end of November, is nothing like 
as serious as it was at the beginning of the month, 
= <7 even when we fully realize its far-reaching effect 
on Allied operations next year. Ignoramuses who 
imagined the entire Italian nation would become a prey to panic, 
and that we should see a sauve qui peut of the Italian armies, were 
wrong, as those usually are who know nothing of the nations on 
which they pass judgment. It was a frightful ordeal for any 
community, and any army, to be suddenly plunged at the crux 
of a great war from the heights into the abyss, especially for a 
Latin people. Admirably have they rallied. Apart from one 
section of Socialists, who were probably in German pay like the 
same faction in other countries, political Parties in Rome are 
standing shoulder to shoulder. Signor Giolitti has been moved 
to make a patriotic speech, while Vaticanists are talking in the 
same sense, and the rumour of another Papal Peace Note is 
contradicted. The Italian armies, from the Trentino to the Carso, 
performed that most difficult operation of retreating in the face 
of a victorious foe-—-first, to the line of the Tagliamento, which 
they found untenable; and, subsequently, to the Piave, which 
so far they seem to be holding in the closing week of November, 
and in justice let us remember they are doing this “on ther 
own.” The French army under the capable command of General 
Fayolle, and the British Army under General Plumer, one of our 
most uniformly successful soldiers, are not yet in the fighting-line. 
If the Italians can maintain their present position it is believed that 
Venice may escape the most horrible of all fates, as is devoutly hoped 
by all lovers of the beautiful. There is distinctly less bluster in later 
German bulletins, and it is significant that the German Press should 
be instructed to write up all the secondary aspects of “‘ Mackensen’s 
Drive” asa consolation for the failure of its primary object—namely, 
to force Italy to a separate peace by a sudden staggering blow. 


Tue British and French Prime Ministers hurried to the scene 
of action, the former accompanied by his colleague General 
Rapallo Smuts, of the War Cabinet, and Sir Henry Wilson, 

former Director of Military Operations. Sir William 
Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial Staff, was already in Italy 
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with General Foch, the Chief of the French General Staff. It 
was only natural that the heads of the Allied Governments 
should wish to get a first-hand impression of a crisis affecting 
the whole course of the war. It was, however, unfortunate 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s tour should synchronize with the journa- 
listic barrage of our Imperial General Staff on the part of organs 
combining ecstatic admiration for the Prime Minister with 
unspeakable contempt for our “stupid soldiery,” which were 
believed to derive inspiration from the immediate neighbourhood 
of No. 10 Downing Street. Sir William Robertson was publicly 
held responsible for the Italian debacle by refusing to be guided 
by the military genius of Mr. Lloyd George. A demand arose for 
“Unity of Control,” a “Common Front,” and a “Common 
Command,” all of which things are logically sound in themselves 
and feasible among Allies of whom one is primus inter pares. The 
Anglo-Franco-Italian Conference of the Prime Ministers and their 
advisers at Rapallo was semi-officially announced to have decided 
upon “a Supreme War Council ” for the Western Front from the 
Channel to the Adriatic, assisted by a Military Committee com- 
posed of General Foch, General Cadorna, and General Wilson. 
This seemed a somewhat lopsided arrangement, as General Foch 
is actually Chief of the French General Staff, General Cadorna is 
the outstanding soldier of Italy, having been Commander-in-Chief 
of the Italian armies throughout the war (now making way for a 
younger man, General Diaz—an officer of conspicuous merit), 
while General Wilson, though undeniably a brilliant man of 
exceptional gifts, held no corresponding position in the British 
Army. It, therefore, to the naked eye resembled a manceuvre to 
outflank the British General Staff and to remove strategy from 
the competent and trusted hands of Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig by setting up a rival committee of experts at 
Versailles. The Press campaigners revealed that this was their 
objective quite as much as “co-ordination.” Had Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends and confidants left any doubt on this point, it 
would have been removed by the elaborate speech which the 
British Prime Minister thought fit to deliver in Paris at a luncheon 
given in his honour by M. Painlevé on their return from Rapallo, 
which was largely a tirade against Allied strategy in general and 
British strategy in particular. 
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WE have no desire, or indeed space, to pursue a controversy 
beloved by politicians and those journalists who are only happy 
when doing the dirty work of politicians. The 
a Prime Minister demonstrated what was already 
known—namely, that he was the wild-cat strategist par excellence, 
He scoffed at our humble efforts in France and Flanders, and 
talked pure and undiluted Hindenburgism about the “ impene- 
trable Western Front.” The indefensibility of the performance 
was established by his subsequent excuse in the House of Commons 
—viz. that in order to give effect to the Rapallo agreement 
setting up a Supreme War Council, which he said had been drafted 
by the War Cabinet before he left London, and was endorsed by 
the Allies and approved by the Imperial General Staff, he had 
“set out to deliver a disagreeable speech that would force every- 
body to talk about this scheme” so that it might become a 
reality—it was “ political strategy ” on his part. This is some- 
what “thin,” in the face of the Prime Minister’s statement that 
it was approved by all the parties concerned—namely, the Allies, 
War Council, General Staff. His Press claque now finds itself 
reduced to suggesting that his Paris performance was a piece of 
oratorical camouflage, designed to mislead the Germans as to the 
great cowp then impending near Cambrai. We need not say that 
if we thought Mr. Lloyd George capable of rising to such heights 
we should regard him as one of the first patriots on the planet, 
and should take off our hats to him. But, like many other 
explanations of his doings, this sounds like an afterthought. 


It goes without saying that there cannot be too close “ co-ordina- 
tion’ among Allies in war, while it is obvious that we have 
suffered in the absence of a common policy. But 
neither the United States, the British Empire, 
France, nor Italy is prepared to concede to either of the others 
anything approaching the position which Germany has naturally 
and automatically assumed as predominant partner in a combi- 
nation in which there is only one First-class Power surrounded 
by obedient vassals. “Unity of Control” is an exceedingly 
simple problem under such circumstances, when it merely means 
“ German control ”—the etceteras don’t count, and have no souls 
to call their own. Indeed, they glory in their abasement, and are 
for ever licking the boots of their conqueror. They have not 
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four General Staffs, but only one Great General Staff, exclusively 
manned by Germans, on which it is believed that neither Austtia- 
Hungary, Turkey, nor Bulgaria has so much as a representative, 
and it is with the utmost difficulty that the small fry can get a 
hearing for any of their demands. The enemy have no navies 
at sea, but if they had they would be under a German admiral, as 
their armies are under German direction, if not under German 
Commanders-in-Chief. Occasionally an empty compliment is paid 
to the titular Austrian Emperor, otherwise the only soldiers 
allowed to be mentioned are Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Mackensen, 
Falkenhayn, the German Crown Prince, the Bavarian “Crown 
Prince, von Below, and other Boches. Is any Ally prepared to 
play “the Austria ” to any other Ally? We think not. We are 
admittedly at a disadvantage in that the Central Empires, or 
rather the Central Empire, because there is only one Power in 
Mittel-Europa, hold interior lines, and can reach their objectives 
quicker than us. We are at the additional disadvantage, from 
a purely military point of view, in being equal nations and not 
superiors and inferiors. Were there some legendary personage 
whom all the Allies could and would agree to make Dictator, like 
Hindenburg, it might, provided he were the right man, ultimately 
work out to the common salvation, however frightful the inter- 
mediate strain. But there is no such man, and even if there 
were we have grave doubts whether even Mr. Lloyd George, the 
apostle of Unity of Control, would recommend the British De- 
mocracies composing the British Empire to entrust their fate and 
fortunes to him, supposing the lot fell on a foreigner. As a 
strict matter of face, pace our Prime Minister, it is not so much 
a lack of strategic co-ordination from which the Allied cause has 
suffered as from a lack of political co-ordination, and here the 
politicians could help us immeasurably if they would only put their 
heads together and divert their attention from strategy which they 
do not understand to matters which are within their province. 


Mr. Lioyp Grorer’s little Italian tour and subsequent sensation 
in Paris had one curious sequel. Almost immediately after that 
historic luncheon, his distinguished host, M. Pain- 
levé—upon whom the French Premiership had 
always sat uneasily—fell before an adverse vote in the Chamber 
of Deputies. There was keen speculation as to his probable 
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successor in political circles on both sides of the Channel, “ well- 
informed correspondents ” bandying about the old familiar names, 
Downing Street has an idée fixe that any French political crisis 
involves the return to power of the sinister Caillaux of Agadir 
fame, but Downing Street’s knowledge of other countries occa- 
sionally leaves something to be desired. A Caillaux Cabinet has 
never been on the horizon at any moment of the war. It is now 
farther off than ever before as is clear from the latest development. 
From one end of France to the other, and not least from the 
Fighting Men, arose a cry for ‘‘ Clemenceau,” so loud, so clear and 
strong, that the politicians “in their little sheepwalks ”’ around 
the Palais Bourbon heard and feared that they had no option but 
to respond, though many would almost as soon have installed the 
Devil as “the Tiger,” whose authoritative and uncompromising 
methods cause him to be almost as odious to Mandarins and 
Mugwumps in Paris as he is to Berlin, which pays this splendid 
veteran the compliment of regarding him as one of the very few 
foreigners who can neither be intimidated, bamboozled, nor 
corrupted. For all his seventy-six years he is young and ardent 
at heart, and is fired by an untameable spirit and an undying 
patriotism, which are responsible for his being summoned to 
power against the politicians by the nation. It was of course 
suggested by the quidnuncs that the “ intractable ” Clemenceau 
would find no colleagues, and that if he found colleagues he 
could get no majority, and that at the outside his Premiership 
would be a seven days’ wonder. But personality always tells, 
especially when countries are in danger and strong men are a 
necessity. He formed a Cabinet within twenty-four hours, and 
within a few days had so triumphant a reception and so over- 
whelming a vote in the Chamber as to frighten his friends. Ina 
declaration of extraordinary impressiveness he declared that his 
one and only thought was “ war, nothing but war.” “ Let every 
zone be the army zone.” France is to be congratulated on 
producing such a man at such a moment. May he ginger up 
the Entente. Even our cold-footed gentry cannot fail to be 
warmed at Clemenceau’s feu sacré. 


Ar the very moment unconscionable Politicians were “ crabbing” 
British efforts on the Western Front, while their faithful henchmen 
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were sniping the Higher Command and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in the Press, G.H.Q. were quietly preparing a really 
brilliant cowp, which made not a few persons besides 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff look supremely foolish. 
With a reasonable amount of luck it might not 
inconceivably work an eventual transformation in the strategic 
situation at the decisive point. If only our Amateur Strate- 
gists had not been allowed at earlier stages of the war to 
scatter our priceless but limited troops in “little packets” in 
places where there was no prospect of their seeing or killing 
the only enemy who counts! Think what a difference any of 
these “ little packets ’”—-not so very little either—squandered at 
Salonika, in Gallipoli, in Kut—to say nothing of Antwerp— 
would now make were they at the disposal of Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir Julian Byng to roll up the Hindenburg Line in Picardy. 
It is idle to cry over spilt milk, but let us at least see that 
no more is spilt, and that henceforward our operations are directed, 
not by amateurs with their “short cuts” and “ vivid imagina- 
tions,” but by professionals who understand their business and 
are prepared to recognize time, space, communications, geography, 
submarines, etc. Like every success in this war, as in every other 
war, the latest coup was an unpleasant surprise to the other side. 
It was a wonderfully well-kept secret. There was none of that 
preliminary whispering in London and Paris, or that chatter 
down telephones or indiscreet letter-writing such as spoilt so many 
previous efforts which were thus heralded as automatically as by 
the prolonged bombardment. November 20 was the appointed 
day. There was little in Sir Douglas Haig’s first modest com- 
muniqué, though sent off late that night, to indicate the true pro- 
portions of a brilliant achievement. It cautiously stated, “ Soon 
after daybreak this morning we carried out a series of operations 
between St. Quentin and the River Scarpe. These operations have 
been conducted with satisfactory results. A considerable quantity 
of material and number of prisoners have been taken, but no 
estimate can yet be given. The weather has become stormy and 
wet, rendering the action of our aircraft very difficult.” 


A Great 
Coup 


Lonponers went to bed that night full of Italy, Russia, and 
other not overexhilarating topics without any idea of what 
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had happened, which was only disclosed by the midday bulletin 
of November 21, which gave a full and clear account of the 
operations, of which the chief features were men- 
tioned, including the troops engaged, and indeed 
a considerable amount of information which at 
one time would have been “bottled” lest the enemy leam 
something useful. We prefer the new style of G.H.Q., and 
sincerely hope there may be no relapse into that excessive secrecy 
which is liable to become its own object. It must help the moral 
of a great Army composed of ordinary human beings to be allowed 
to know what it is doing. It is undeniably good for the nation 
to be treated seriously. For once we were told the name of the 
General in immediate command—viz. General Sir Julian Byng, 
Third Army. The offensive had been launched “ without previous 
artillery preparation, and in each case the enemy was completely 
surprised.” Our troops had broken into the German position toa 
depth of between four and five miles on a wide front, which 
subsequently turned out to be about ten miles. The prisoners 
proved to be the biggest bag yet made at one fell swoop on our 
“impenetrable” Western Front. A host of Tanks had been 
surreptitiously assembled by our “ stupid soldiers,” unbeknown 
to the German Superman, indicating that the Staff work of 
the British Army may be less bad than some orators opine, 
while perhaps that of the German Army is less wonderful than 
the Cold-footed Ones suppose. This Grand Fleet of Tanks 
simply overwhelmed the German entanglements, despite their 
great depth and strength, and according to the communiqué, 
“following through the gaps made by the ‘Tanks,’ English, 
Scottish, and Irish regiments swept over the enemy’s outposts 
and stormed the first defensive system of the Hindenburg Line 
on the whole front.” Afterwards both Infantry and Tanks 
pressed on according to programme, “and captured the German 
second system of defence more than a mile beyond. This latter 
is known as the Hindenburg Support Line.” 


Ten Thousand 
Prisoners 


THERE were plentiful details as to the units engaged, and no 
Colonial will grudge the people of the Old Country their gratifica- 
tion on learning that for once it was an exclusively British day 
in the sense that the troops were entirely drawn from the United 
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Kingdom. Thus “East County troops took the hamlet of Bonavis 
and Lateau Wood after stiff fighting,” while “ English Rifle Regi- 
a ments and Light Infantry captured La Vacquerie 
British and the formidable defences of the spur known 
a as ‘Welsh Ridge.” Meanwhile “ other English 
county troops stormed the village of Ribecourt and fought their 
way through Couillet Wood. Highland Territorial battalions crossed 
the Grand Ravine and entered Flesquiéres, where fierce fighting 
took place. West Riding Territorials captured Havrincourt 
and the German trench systems north of the village, while Ulster 
battalions covering the latter’s left flank moved northwards up 
the west bank of the Canal du Nord.” Our advance was not to be 
denied, rapid progress being reported at all points. “ English, 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh battalions secured the crossings of the 
Canal at Masniéres and captured Marcoing and Neuf Wood. The 
West Riding troops who had taken Havrincourt made remarkable 
progress east of the Canal du Nord, storming the villages of Grain- 
court and Anneux, and with the Ulster troops operating west of 
the Canal carried the whole of the German line northwards to the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road.” West Lancashire Territorials broke 
into the enemy’s positions to the east of Epéhy, while Irish troops 
captured “important sections of the Hindenburg Line between 
Bullecourt and Fontaine-lez-Croisilles.” Needless to say, “the 
spell of fine dull weather which favoured our preparations for our 
attacks broke early yesterday. Heavy rain fell during the night, 
and the weather is now stormy.” Such was the great news which 
Sir Douglas Haig was able to dispatch at midday. A later 
bulletin announced that despite continuous rain important pro- 
gress had been made west and south-west of Cambrai. ‘ The 
reinforcements which the enemy has hurried up to the battle-field 
to oppose our advance have been driven out of a further series of 
villages and other fortified positions, and many additional prisoners 
have been taken.” The Tanks again had been of great assistance. 
On our right we were now progressing towards Crévecceur-sur- 
lEscourt. While north-east of Masniéres we had captured the 
enemy’s double line of trenches on the east bank of the Canal de 
l’Escaut, where there had been sharp fighting and hostile counter- 
attacks repelled. We had also secured the village of Noyelles-de- 
l’Escaut, being equally successful here against counter-attacks. 
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On the morning of November 21 Scottish troops moving north- 
west from Flesquiéres captured Cantaing and 500 prisoners, 

and later on in the day, having continued the ad- 
eens vance, “ established athe. in positions more 
than five miles behind the former German front line.” North of 
Anneux West Riding battalions had been engaged with the enemy 
south-west of Bourlon Wood, while to the west Ulster regiments 
had crossed the Bapaume—Cambrai road and entered Moeuvres, 
There had been heavy fighting near Bullecourt, where counter- 
attacks were successfully resisted. There was so far no mention 
of the number of guns of position captured, which were rumoured 
to amount to a hundred. It was obvious that having surprised 
the German Higher Command sufficiently to penetrate five miles 
we must have got a good haul of material. The weather was 
shocking for aviation, as the low clouds and mist compelled our 
pilots to keep within fifty feet of the ground, and even at this 
height they were constantly lost sight of. Only five hostile 
machines were seen all day throughout the battle front. Neverthe- 
less our daring airmen inflicted considerable damage on the enemy, 
roaming far and wide. The Berlin bulletin was for once interest- 
ing, if neither comprehensive nor accurate, particularly because it 
showed that the enemy had been misled by our deceptive bom- 
bardment between Poelcappelle and Passchendaele, which the 
German communiqué recorded as reaching “ great intensity again 
yesterday. The increased artillery fire at several places in Artois 
was followed by enemy reconnoitring thrusts which were repulsed.” 
Sir Julian Byng’s brilliant victory—it is not too strong a term, 
though we are always chary of using it on the Western Front— 
was thus discounted, though careful students of war could infer 
that a defeat was being disguised by Ludendorff. 


Between Arras and St. Quentin a strong artillery battle heralded English attacks, 
the main force of which was directed between the roads leading from Bapaume and 
Péronne to Cambrai. Whilst the main attacks were striving to break through our posi- 
tions in the direction of Cambrai, the secondary attacks Jaunched north and south of 
the main battle-field near Riencourt and Vendhuille had locally limited objectives. 
Between Fontaine-lez-Croisilles and Riencourt the enemy was not able to advance 
beyond our foremost line. 


But this much was conceded : 


On the main field of attack the enemy succeeded under the protection of numerous 
armoured cars (Panzerkrafiwagen) in gaining ground. Our reserves arrested the 
thrusts in the rear positions. The villages situated in the fighting zone, amongst them 
Graincourt and Marcoing, remained in possession of the enemy. Portions of the per- 
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manently established material in the position were lost. South of Vendhuille the attack 
of an English Brigade collapsed with heavy losses. 


German Headquarters admitted that it was not all over, their 
evening bulletin stating: ‘“‘ On the battle-field to the south-west 
of Cambrai the English since noon have attacked again with 
strong forces. The fighting is still proceeding.” It has been 
desperate, as, naturally, after the first surprise a highly organized 
enemy commanding admirable communications was able to bring 
up many men and many guns. In the open fighting that ensued 
British troops showed what they could do away from trenches, 
and it looks as we go to press as though we had secured Bourlon 
Wood, a tactical point of much moment. 


No wonder the joy bells were set ringing on the inspiration of 
St. Paul’s while Sir Julian Byng was made a full General. The 

Germans carry celebrations to excess, and occa- 
ee sionally wave flags and ring their bells to drown 
defeat. We are at the other extreme, and seem almost ashamed 
of our successes. As some wit has said, “ Englishmen never know 
when they are beaten, nor will they ever know when they have 
won.” We have not won, and are very far from having won, and 
have a long and difficult row to hoe, as wise men acknowledge, 
but there is no reason we should not show to our soldiers how 
deeply we appreciate their achievements. It is all the more 
notable because the Western Front has been lately denuded of 
an army diverted to Italy, and the present Government have so 
far shirked the problem of man-power—which could for this year 
be solved by Ireland alone—with the result that many Divisions 
are much below strength. Then we had been told by Amateur 


Strategists and their echoes in the Press that nothing could be 


done in the West after October, which was made a pretext for 
advocating wild-goose chases galore, the idea apparently being 
that after a winter’s campaign in, say, Timbuctoo, Divisions could 
be returned to Sir Douglas Haig for the cinch next year. Alter- 
natively we had the “ marking time” strategists who advocated 
a policy of Wait and See until the Americans came along in, say, 
the year 1919 or 1920. All this nonsense has now been knocked 
on the head by Sir Douglas Haig and the capable Staff of the Third 
Army in preparing and executing the coup of Cambrai. Need- 
less to say, this most opportune blow has immensely enheartened 
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our Army and our Allies, and cannot fail to react on the Piave, © 
which is the cynosure of many eyes at the time of writing. It also” 
reminds us that there is always room for new ideas and new methods | 
in watfare, and will greatly increase the Commander-in-Chief’s © 
prestige among our younger officers, who are continually working 7 
out fresh schemes for overcoming the Boche, and feel that they = 
can rely on a sympathetic hearing at Headquarters, because Sir | 
Douglas, though a man of strong character and tenacious of his © 
opinion, is always willing to give a hearing to intelligence, and © 
having been through the mill and commanded every unit from a | 
squadron to a mighty army, understands the human aspect of © 
troops as well as the machine aspect which occasionally hypnotizes © 
those sufficiently remote from the fighting-line. 


Tue Commander-in-Chief in France knows every inch of the | 
ground, and moves freely from corps to corps and visits the 7 
Divisions, realizing both what caa and cannot he © 
done. This new move will stimulate our tacticians, 7 

and inventive miads will be encouraged to devise © 
new methods and possibly fresh machinery. The triumph of the © 


Fresh 
Chapters 


Tanks, which had their detractors, is conspicuous. We learn © 
anew that the Boche is anything but invincible. He has not 7 
secured one offensive tactical success against us this year, which 7 
means that if we at the Back do our duty and succeed in preventing © 
the politicians from illegitimate interference with the Army, we © 
can make a certainty of ultimate victory, despite the further © 
burdens cast upon us by defaulting Allies. The delusion that 7 


G.H.Q is a vast mass of routine and red tape dominated by hide- 7 


bound “ militarists,’ which finds an echo in the organs of the 
jealous, should now be finally knocked on the head. Nowhere is © 
initiative more appreciated than in the British Army, provided it © 
is accompanied by that degree of professional knowledge which 
can alone make it useful in the field. British Generalship has ~ 
maintained a high standard—the successes completely eclipsing ~ 
the failures. There are several of exceptional ability whose names ™ 
are not known to the general public, but among those who are 


known Sir John French’s command up to and including the q 


First Battle of Ypres, Sir Douglas Haig’s uniform efficiency and 


success against the greatest fighting machine the world has ever ¢ 
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seen, which has characterized his campaigns of last year and this 
yeat. This has been the dominant factor in diverting Germany 
from primary to secondary objectives. Then we have had the 
executive ability of General Rawlinson in July 1916 on the Somme, 
by General Gough’s generalship last autumn on the Ancre, General 
Allenby’s victory at Arras in the spring, General Plumer’s two 
brilliant operations at Messines and Menin Road, and now General 
Byng’s Battle of Cambrai, to say nothing of Sir Stanley Maude’s 
campaign in Mesopotamia displaying every quality, and General 
Allenby’s in Palestine. Fresh and glorious chapters have been 
added to our history, of which any military Power might be 
proud, and we only became a great military Power last year. 


‘THERE is nothing to be said about Russia, at any rate nothing 
‘good. After having buoyed ourselves up with one fiction more 
absurd than another ever since the Tsardom 
toppled over with a facility suggestive of essential 
tottenness in the body politic, it is time we at any rate tried to 
see things as they really are, or the consequences to ourselves may 
be even worse than they need be. It is superficially assumed 
that every crisis produces its man, which is made an excuse for 
everybody else to do nothing. This aphorism, like many other 
aphorisms, never was true, and is less true than ever to-day. 
“The men are splendid ” in many places, but the man, at any 
tate in the shape of the statesman, is still to seek. This applies, 
not only to Russia, but to every European nation in the Great 
‘War, with the possible exception of Greece. It is conspicuously 
true of England, France, and Italy, unless M. Clemenceau be the 
man of Western Europe. Unhappy Russia has suffered one dis- 
appointment after another. Enthusiasts pronounced M. Kerensky 
to be the potential saviour, and the Allies prostrated themselves 
before him as though he were the Great Mogul. He proved to 
be the usual weak-kneed theatrical Demagogue, whose head was 
completely turned by popular flattery and his own verbiage. We 
should not be taken in by this type. The most hopeful movement 
in Russia this year was General Korniloff’s revolt, which failed 
for reasons never disclosed. In the interval everything has gone 
from bad to worse. The past month has brought the complete 
collapse of such vestige of Government as there was in Petrograd, 
VOL. LXx 
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where a gang of Boloists, headed by a paid German scoundrel 
calling himself Lenin, have not only seized power, but to the 
horror of the civilized part of the world have kept it, or enough 
of it to violate every engagement into which Russia had entered, 
by offering the one and only thing Germany wants—viz. an 
armistice. We do not suggest that the goods can be delivered, 
but the gang that in war can depose the Commander-in-Chief and 
place “an ensign ” in his place signifies something: And at best 
there is already in effect an armistice. Russia will be negligible 
during next year’s critical campaign. At the worst there will be 
an immense increase of Germany’s military power. Naturally 
our Government declines to recognize Lenin, who is an impertinent 
impostor. He is clearly not “ Russia,” and it is for Russia to 
assert herself against him before the former empire of the Tsars 
resolves itself into its.component parts. The theory that any 
republic is preferable to any monarchy is being cruelly tested. 
As things cannot now get worse, optimists console themselves by 
predicting a turn for the better. 


Every Prime Minister is surrounded by a zariba of sycophants 
whose main business in life consists in chanting “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” Nothing could be more de- 
moralizing for any man, whether an actor or a 
politician, than such an atmosphere, to which 
ultimately even Mr. Asquith, who was not born with a double 
dose of vanity, completely succumbed to the point of regarding 
himself as a fixture in Downing Street. There was no one else 
who could take his place, according to the chorus. The Runcimans 
and McKennas around him, and the large posse comitatus of 
hangers-on, plus a small and select Press claque, had said it until 
he believed it, with the results that are common knowledge. 
Mr. Lloyd George is suffering a similar experience which, according 
to all accounts, is having the effect upon him that might be 
anticipated. He is indeed worse off in one respect than his 
predecessor, who could at any rate learn from the Times (which 
he read daily) what was generally thought of him by the intelligent 
portion of the public, whereas Mr. Lloyd George turns from one 
paper to another only to meet with butter, butter everywhere, 
which, working on his predisposition to megalomania, is most 


On Prime 
Ministers 
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unwholesome. He is almost convinced that he can do what he 
likes with his own—i.e. the British Empire. We regret this 


. obsession, all the more because it prevents the nation from getting 


the best out of the Prime Minister, who would be a valuable 

ublic servant if he only realized his own limitations. His 
considerable gifts are now largely wasted on subjects beyond 
his ken. As we cannot help feeling uncertain as to the political 
future, so far from deeming it patriotic to treat the present 
Premiership and the War Cabinet as our only possible effort in 
Government, it is surely our duty to be continually looking 
around and preparing public opinion against the day when 
Mr. Lloyd George might make himself so impossible that 
there would be another sudden debacle. Should that happen 
without preliminary preparation and the country be taken by 
surprise, we might find ourselves landed in disaster in the shape 
of the recrudescence of the Old Gang, undiluted, with its former 
menace of half-hearted war and perilous peace pourparlers 
accompanied by an armistice equivalent to a German victory. 


Some of our friends are so shocked by this prospect that they 
resolutely turn their blind eye on every outrage perpetrated by 

Mr. Lloyd George. But supposing he lost his 
Pee teeched head, - Hhimne lately not satan en to the 
point of quarrelling with the Higher Command of the Army— 
or the Navy—and putting in Chiefs whose appointment spelt 
defeat—because they would be “tame agents” of our Amateur 
strategists? After recent experience we must remain on guard 
ready for the worst, while hoping for the best. It seems more rash 
to declare that the British Empire only contains one conceivable 
Prime Minister than to maintain that it contains several. The 
former proposition is, moreover, demonstrably untrue, because we 
all know that in the regrettable event of Mr. Lloyd George’s health 
breaking down, a successor would be immediately chosen who 
would be hailed with enthusiasm by many persons who would 
proceed to treat him as equally “indispensable” as was Mr. 
Asquith the other day and as is Mr. Lloyd George now. Every 
one commanding the patronage of the Premiership equally com- 
mands all time-servers and toadies. Supposing the “Seven” to 
be unable to “ stay the course,” like the Twenty-Three—we might 
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anticipate several developments. There might, for instance, be a 
rearrangement of the present Government, under Lord Milner 
or Sir Edward Carson or Sir Eric Geddes, any one of whom 
could at a crisis form a powerful administration. Or we 
might see a Labour Premiership, for which more than one able 
aspirant could be named—e.g. Mr. Barnes, Mr. John. Hodge, 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, or possibly Mr. Tillett. Others, again, might 
ptefer to instal in the Premiership some popular nobleman, who 
would confine himself to giving the Fighting Men a free hand to 
win the war—a policy well worth considering. Or events might 
take an Imperial turn and we might summon some statesman 
from Overseas. The Dominions are not destitute of political 
talent or leadership. Any of these combinations are fairly 
obvious, or we might have something less obvious involv- 
ing a burying of many hatchets, which, however, sensible 
men should be prepared to do in the interests of the country at 
the height of a Great War. 


WE confess to having been alarmed lest Lord Northcliffe—who 
despite his traducers is a great personality who has rendered 
conspicuous service both to Great Britain and the 
Allies during the last three years, as is abundantly 
recognized from Bukarest to San Francisco— 
might be tempted to reinforce a tottermg Government on his 
return from New York. As may be gathered from an informing 
article elsewhere, he has acquitted himself in America with the 
success that all his friends anticipated would mark his first entry 
upon official existence. Any man who has carved out a career 
for himself necessarily to some extent at the expense of others, 
and displaces a great deal of water, always arouses envy. We 
observe in some corners of our own profession a despicable reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the driving force which Lord Northcliffe has 
continually contributed to the national cause throughout the 
Great War. He has made some mistakes—no man has ever done 
a tithe as much without making many—but how few and small 
have been the mistakes as compared with the achievements. 
No civilian has done so much to win the war. We should 
have regretted had he succumbed to the temptation placed in 
his way by the Prime Minister, who offered him the Air 


Lord 
Northcliffe 
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Ministry without going through the formality of informing Lord 
Cowdray that there was a vacancy in that office which the latter 
then filled. It must have been attractive to Lord Northcliffe, 
who has shown amazing foresight upon everything connected 
with the Air, in which he took an intelligent interest many years 
before most “experts” realized its existence. We can also 
understand Mr. Lloyd George’s keenness to rope him in. If 
Lord Northcliffe occupied one Department of the Government, 
the Northcliffe Press would necessarily be paralysed concerning 
every other Department, and would be obliged to adopt an attitude 
towards the Ministry as a whole such as that which is voluntarily 
assumed by the Docile and Ditto Press. Happily we have been 
saved from this, and Lord Northcliffe and the Northcliffe Press 
both retain their independence. The Air Ministry’s loss is the 
country’s gain. 


Make no mistake about it. The submarine is a formidable 
enemy which is neither disposed of by optimistic opinions in 
i Parliament nor by partial and misleading statistics. 
Happily in the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Eric Geddes, we have an administrator of sound sense, who 
inspires increasing confidence in the Navy and the nation. If 
we may not trust the utterances of all his colleagues we know 
that he will not let us down on the facts. He explained the 
matter with customary frankness and lucidity in the House of 
Commons on November 16, pointing out that neither one week’s 
good report nor indeed the comparatively favourable reports of 
the past two months should be made a pretext for regarding the 
submarine menace as a thing of the past, or as having been defeated. 
He reminded the House that on November 1 he had said that 
the enemy’s “ attack on our trade is being held,” not that it was 
overcome. For one thing, “the enemy was building submarines 
faster than we were destroying them”; on the other hand, our 
methods were improving, and he looked with confidence to the 
eventual defeat of the U-boat. “I also pointed out that although 
We were now straining every nerve to increase our merchant 
shipbuilding—as were our Allies—we were not at present main- 
taining the mercantile marine tonnage against the depredations 
of the enemy submarines.” The First Lord saw no reason to 
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qualify or modify that statement by anything that had since 
happened, and he placed on record this carefully considered view: 

(1) That the calls upon the merchant shipping of the world for the waging of war 
are so great at the present time that nothing should be left unsaid or undone which will 
being home to the people of this country and of all Allied countries that economy in 
everything that is seaborne has a direct vital and early result upon the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

(2) That the shipyards are short of men and women, and that all the labour that can 

be saved from unnecessary work or production, and diverted to the shipyards, will have 
a direct effect upon the winning of the war. 
Finally Sir Eric Geddes earnestly begged the House of Commons 
and the country “not to be uplifted or cast down by one good 
or bad week, or month, in tonnage sinkings.” The steady down- 
ward curve of losses since April showed that we were holding the 
enemy, while the development of shipbuilding showed that we 
were counteracting his efforts, “but I repeat once more: we 
must have rigid economy. We must have increased output in 
marine-engine shops and shipyards.” 


TuE efforts of the Admiralty and other Departments to get the 
public to appreciate the submarine campaign and to economize 
Unhelpful accordingly are not exactly helped by our “ irre- 

sponsible” Prime Minister, whose mercurial tem- 
perament and love of a cheer tempted him to tell the House 
of Commons a few days later (November 19) : 


As to the submarine I have no further fears. We are on its track, and I am glad 
to tell the House that on Saturday we destroyed five of these pests of the sea. 
This deplorable remark gathered emphasis from the return of 
the preceding week, recording the loss of but one British steamer 
of over 1600 tons. The thoughtless ones began throwing up 
their caps, and the greedy to increase their meals, but then 
followed. another return showing that ten big British ships had 
been sunk in the subsequent week. This shows the danger of 
“impressionism ” on matters of fact. Mr. Houston, who should 
know something of his subject, has suggested in the House of 
Commons that the weekly returns are misleading, by a question 
as to how it was that only one big British steamer was reported 
as being sunk for the week ending November 11, when “ it was 
well known to underwriters that the losses were considerably 
greater.” Dr. Macnamara denounced this as “ a most mischievous 
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suggestion,” though we thought it was common ground that the 
Admiralty return does not pretend to be comprehensive, for the 
simple reason that it only deals with British losses and does not 
include those of our Allies or of neutrals. But for this the Ad- 
miralty are not responsible, as we could not publish French, 
American, Italian, or other shipping sunk, without the leave of 
the Powers concerned, who are understood to object and probably 
have some good reason. This is the answer to the Daily Mail’s 
complaint of the futility of stating that only one big British ship 
was sunk if in the same week several American or French vessels 
were lost. Our contemporary adds, “ To report the depredations 
of enemy submarines in this piecemeal fashion is to make a wrong 
impression, to confuse opinion, and weaken effort.” We agree, 
but we cannot see how this can be fitted into its daily indictment 
of the British Admiralty, which is not master of the situation. 
It is merely another illustration of that “lack of co-ordination ” 
of policy about which Mr. Lloyd George is so deeply distressed 
in the field of strategy. Here is another legitimate field for the 
Prime Minister’s ubiquitous activities. 


THERE have been many other notable events during the past 
month, of which one is a source of infinite satisfaction and the 
other of profound sorrow. We refer in the first 
place to the visit to London of M. Venizelos, which 
affords us an opportunity of testifying our regard 
and admiration for this truly great man. The other is the painful 
news of the death of the brilliant conqueror of Bagdad, Sir 
Stanley Maude, who possessed every military gift. He is a serious 
loss to the Empire and the Army which he loved and served so 
splendidly. We are gradually beginning to realize what we owe 
to the Services. 


Venizelos, 


Maude 


STRATEGISTS, AMATEUR AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


THERE is perhaps no art which appears so simple to the un- 
informed as the art of war, nor is there perhaps any art which 


demands greater knowledge nor more practical experience of 


its correct application if it is to be profitably turned to account. 
An excellent example of the type of misconception that the tyro 
is likely to be guilty of in this connexion is furnished by an 
aphorism, quoted freely and with approval in some organs of 
the Press, to the effect that whereas the enemy in this war is 
always attacking his opponents at their weakest point, the Allies 
are always attacking the enemy at his strongest pomt. “God ~ 
bless my soul,” exclaims the amateur strategist, “ how true that 
is! Just look at 1915. That year the Germans and their 
associates first of all hustled the ill-armed Russians right away 
back to pretty well where they are now, and then turned upon 
those unfortunate Serbs and knocked them out. Last year they 


smashed up the Rumanians. This year they come swarming e 


down upon the Italians, who have to bear the onset unaided 
by French or British. And all this time Joffre and Pétain, 
French and Haig have been going on obstinately hammer- 
ing away at the Western Front, where the Germans have 
throughout notoriously been in greatest force—looking for trouble, 
that’s what I say!” 

But is this a correct interpretation of past events, an accurate 
statement of the case? It must be acknowledged quite frankly 
that the Central Powers do often manage to attack the Allies 
where these happen to be weakest, and that by doing so they 
have inflicted some mortifying discomfitures upon our side. But 
how about the reverse of the medal? Is the enemy at his 
strongest on the Western Front? Why, so far from this being 
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his strongest point it is incomparably and unquestionably his 
weakest point, as Hindenburg and Ludendorff know to their cost. 
In France and Flanders the German Great General Staff finds 
the hosts of the Fatherland opposed by the most formidable of 
their antagonists and in the theatre which happens to be by far 
the most convenient for those antagonists. Anybody who does 
not realize this elementary fact is not in a position to discuss the 
problems and possibilities of the European War. It is funda- 
mental. Arguments that do not accept it as axiomatic are as a 
tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. There has been a plague 
of muddle-headed chatter about ‘‘ Westerners” and “ Easterners” 
ever since certain pushful members of the Cabinet of those days 
started projects for action in the Near East during the winter of 
1914-15. The truth, however, is that the so-called Westerner 
is merely the man who believes in fighting the enemy at 
the most awkward pomt for the enemy, and the most 
convenient point for himself—believes in doing exactly what the 
German Higher Command does when it falls upon the isolated 
Serbs or isolated Rumanians—whereas the so-called Easterner is 
not satisfied with fighting the Boche, but wants to fight nature 
and interior lines and distance and U-boats as well. 

For what theatres of war other than the Western are open to 
the Allies? There is the Italian front, as it was before the un- 
expected collapse of Cadorna’s left flank on the upper Isonzo 
placed his entire army in jeopardy and imposed upon it a hasty 
retreat. But, take any map of the Italian-Austro-Hungarian 
frontier regions—a small-scale map will do very well—and you 
find Italy down in the great plains of the Po and of Friuli, girt 
around to the north and the east by an extensive zone of moun- 
tainous country all of which is part of the Dual Monarchy, a 
zone nowhere less than eighty miles wide and generally much 
wider. Any attempt to penetrate into the Emperor Charles’s 
dominions from the side of Italy means that the forces of the 
Entente are called upon to traverse this most unfavourable region, 
a region lending itself most readily to defence, a region where the 
communications are under the enemy’s control and can be des- 
troyed semi-permanently by the enemy in retreat. (The demo- 
lition of the tunnels and terraced highways, which are character- 
istic of Alpine tracts, offers a very different degree of delaying 
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action from that arising when railways and roads are blocked 
during a retirement across the flats and gentle undulations of 
Flanders and Artois.) In their efforts to pierce the Julian Alps 
the Italians were confronted by nature as well as by the Austro- 
Hungarian levies, and had French and British gone to the aid of 
their Ally the forces of the Central Powers would have had nature 
on their side. Nor is that all. Supposing that the two Western 
Powers had elected to support the Italian offensive in this quarter, 
troops must have been transferred from the Western Front to 
the Isonzo, while our antagonists, holding interior lines, would 
have transferred theirs faster. 

We have not been considering here the situation created by 
the enforced retreat of the Italians. The disaster that has recently 
befallen our Ally has involved heavy losses in men and in material, 
has lowered moral, and has compelled a prompt dispatch of 
French and British troops to retrieve the situation by the magic 
of their presence and by the placing in line of divisions taught by 
experience on many a hard-fought field that the Boche is by no 
means invincible. But it should be noted that the altered state 
of affairs north of the Adriatic has to some small extent modified 
the broad strategical situation as governing the problem of an 
offensive by our side on the Italian front. Such an offensive 
would not now necessarily be confronted by the mountainous 
zone that has been referred to above, nor in dealing with it would 
the Central Powers be quite so much favoured by their interior 
lines as they would have been had the offensive been assumed 
across the Isonzo a iew weeks ago. The Allies would not in fact 
be attacking the enemy at quite so strong a point as before; 
but the plains of Northern Italy manifestly provide a less con- 
venient theatre of war for French and British troops to operate in 
than do France or Flanders. The Germans would, moreover, 
be less gravely affected by a reverse in this arena than they would 
be by overthrow on the Western Front. Although the Italian 
Front has become a somewhat less objectionable and inappropriate 
field for offensive operations on the part of the military forces 
of the Entente than it was before, it remains one of the strong 
points of the Central Powers. The Western Front is still, as it 
always has been since Neuve Chapelle, the Achilles’ heel of the 
enemy. 
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Then there is the Balkan theatre of war, which always has 
such irresistible attractions for the amateur strategist. Now, 
were Macedonia and the adjoining tracts of Old Serbia and Bul- 
garia fitted out with a network of railways and roads and canals, 
there might be something to be said for embarking on offensive 
operations in this quarter. A cleavage of the line of communica- 
tions leading from Central Europe to the Bosphorus is eminently 
desirable in the interests of the Allies. A victorious campaign 
might conceivably permit forces based on Salonika to join hands 
with the Rumanian army. But the Central Powers could always, 
thanks to their geographical position, mass forces in the Balkans 
faster than the Allies could. Actually, Macedonia and adjacent 
territory consist of rugged uplands, almost destitute of com- 
munications and wholly unsuited for the operations of the great 
armies of to-day with their huge columns of impedimenta. Here 
the troops of the Entente would be opposed to nature and to 
interior les. But they would be opposed to U-boats as well, 
seeing that they would have to arrive from oversea and would 
require to be maintained from oversea. A time when lack of 
tonnage is causing such grave economic difficulties in the United 
Kingdom, in France, and in Italy, and is so seriously hampering 
the United States in their efforts to participate in the struggle, 
is surely an inappropriate one for embarking on fresh amphibious 
ventures.* 

Balkan conditions are well illustrated by what happened in 
the autumn of 1915. Then large German and Austro-Hungarian 
armies from north and north-west, assisted by Bulgar legions 
pressing in from the east, overthrew the Serbs, overran Serbia, 
moved down into Macedonia, and threatened Salonika. There 
were but two French and one British division on the spot to stem 
the flood, all three hurried across from the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and having in their rear the bulk of the Greek military forces, 
forces whose attitude was disquieting, and which, as we now know, 
in reality constituted a greater menace than the Allies supposed 
at the time. Nevertheless the invaders were brought up short, 
when the prize of Salonika seemed to be almost within their grasp. 


* The Field Service Pocket-Book no longer gives tonnage tables. But the edition 
of 1911 stated that a division at that time required 165,800 tons for a voyage; and 
in those days there were no aeroplane squadrons, nor heavy guns, nor machine-gun 
companies, nor tanks included in Divisions. 
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Why ? Because they had been arrested by nature—by mountains 
and by consequent lack of roads in a region only just emancipated 
from Osmanli rule—and therefore could not bring superior numbers 
into play. So the German and Austro-Hungarian contingents 
were transferred to more promising fields, while we and the French 
piled up further divisions on the Macedonian Front, where they 
have been marooned ever since. The enemy was attacking the 
Allies at a very weak point so long as it was merely a question of 
invading Serbia and destroying the Serb army; but when he 
followed. up his preliminary success he came up against nature, 
and in consequence found himself assailing the Allies at a strong 
point. That is why the Central Powers abandoned the attempt 
to reach the key of the Aigean ; for the operations of their hordes 
are controlled by professionals who know how to make war. 

What mischievous theories concerning the conduct of war an 
intelligent layman will sometimes entertain is admirably illustrated 
by an editorial paragraph which recently appeared in a weekly 
review of the highest standing. It was quite seriously urged that 
a grave blunder had been committed at the outset of the war in 
attaching our Expeditionary Force to the French army, instead 
of disposing it somewhere farther to the north, so as to cover the 
Flanders coast. This amateur strategist,in other words, actually 
contends now, after three years of war, that the Allies’ forces which, 
as expelience proved, were unable when concentrated to stem the 
tush of that tremendous German offensive of August 1914 until 
its inordinate vigour had caused it to exhaust itself, ought to 
have been disseminated. Had the Franco-British military 
authorities been guilty of such preposterous folly, we should have 
lost this war. Separation of force can only be justified when 
superiority of force exists, and the German Great General Staff 
is too wide-awake to permit of gross liberties being taken with it. 
Mercifully, the control of operations on our side rested in the hands 
of men who understood their business, although no educated 
soldier in his senses would have advocated any other course than 
that which was adopted and which saved Europe. 

Much has been heard of late concerning a single front and a 
single command—catch-words of that character tickle the ear. 
But it is easier to generalize on such subjects than to devise a 
workable plan for establishing this principle in the case of a 
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confederacy of which no member is primus inter pares. The 
Central Powers have enjoyed two great advantages during this 
conflict. Their geographical position automatically places their 
armies on interior lines, and it parts the Eastern from the Western 
ramifications of the Entente. Their fighting forces are under 
one central command. But, be it noted, that central command is 
the German Great General Staff and is a purely military institution. 
Bethmann-Hollwegs, MHertlings, Tiszas, Czernins, and other 
highly placed civilians in Germany and the Dual Monarchy have 
nothing to say to it. Amateur strategists are not admitted to 
its councils and have no seat on the board. The new-fangled 
Inter-Allies committee of management set up in Versailles does 
not, in fact, bear the slightest resemblance to the system of single 
command which has proved a trump card in the hands of our 
enemies. 

It has been said that professional experts in this country are 
wanting in what has been called “ anticipatory sense,” and that 
may be so. But the politician who is furnished with this gift 
(or who claims to be so furnished) enjoys a rather unfair advantage 
over the professional expert, in that the politician can proclaim 
to an admiring public the foresight that he has displayed, whereas 
the professional expert has to hold his peace. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in the course of his recent oration in the French capital, laid claim 
to possessing this anticipatory sense in rich measure, pressed down 
and running over. And yet the gravest disaster that has befallen 
the cause of the Allies since the beginning of the war has been 
the Russian Revolution of March last. Where in British Govern- 
ment circles last winter was anticipatory sense displayed with 
reference to the ominous condition of affairs in the Tsar’s domi- 
nions? Warned by our trusty and watchful ambassador in 
Petrograd that a well-meaning, if weak and at times obstinate, 
autocrat, cursed with evil counsellors, was bringing ugly internal 
movements to a head by his exasperating ineptitudes, a Salisbury 
at the head of affairs in this country would have taken action. 
A Salisbury would have known that, in a community so backward 
and with the enemy in the gate, a political cataclysm must 
inevitably spell disaster. A Salisbury would have realized that 
we in England possessed a means of bringing influence of the 
most effective kind to bear in the right quarter, seeing that the 
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United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with a Royal Family 
united by blood and by ties of private friendship and sympathy 
with the ruling House in Russia. Had that untoward upheaval 
been averted—and it might have been averted—the Italian 
colours would be floating over Trieste and Laibach to-day, Lille 
and Bruges would be in the hands of Entente soldiers, and the 
Great European War would be drawing very near to its appointed 
end. It should not be forgotten that an optimistic utterance of 
Sir D. Haig’s in February last, which has been cast in his teeth 
by that exiguous gang, the Field-Marshal’s detractors, preceded 
the dire catastrophe in the East which in an instant rendered all 
previous military forecasts obsolete. 

Nor was there striking evidence of anticipatory sense when 
an attempt was made to place our Commander-in-Chief on the 
Western Front under the orders of a distinguished French soldier, 
a soldier who only a very few weeks later was pronounced unequal 
to controlling the armies of his own country alone. Anticipatory 
sense! Would that there were a little more of it colouring the 
Government’s attitude towards the propaganda problem. Pre- 
monition has been non-existent, foresight has been at a discount, 
of energy there has been no symptom or sign, the Boche has been 
allowed the field to himself. 

That the unhappy condition of affairs on the Venetian Front 
is mainly due to the poisonous seed sown by skilful German agents 
with ample funds at their disposal has been established beyond 
dispute. For months past, from Piedmont to Calabria, the 
activity of enemy propagandists in discrediting British and French 
efforts and sincerity has been notorious, while we have looked on 
agape, helpless and inert. How about the abysmal failure to 
meet the foe with his own weapons in Russia, how about the 
United States, about Scandinavia, about Argentina, about Spain ? 
It would be interesting to learn how many hundreds of pounds 
sterling, out of the millions laid out daily, have been devoted to 
countering our opponent’s insidious endeavours at home and 
abroad. The professional strategist finds his plans wrecked by 
civilian torpor and incompetence in this sphere. Our gallant 
troops clinging to their mud craters on the shell-swept Passchendael 
Ridge feel themselves betrayed owing to the cowardice of an 
executive too supine to tread brazen pro-Germanism in this 
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country underfoot. A year back, Push-and-Go was ushered in 
with a blare of trumpets, Wait-and-See was understood to have 
vanished, another Chatham—with victory in his fob—had arisen 
amongst us, bidding England be of good cheer and to hurl defiance 
at her foes. But Push-and-Go has turned out merely to be 
Wait-and-See ensconced in a different pair of trousers. 

One word in conclusion. Recent events, coupled with dis- 
cussions that have been taking place in the Press and elsewhere 
concerning amateur strategy, have created an impression in 
uninformed quarters that relations between the Government 
and our leading soldiers are normally in a state of tension. There 
are no grounds for this supposition. Public men in this country 
have their failings just like other people ; but, as a body, they are 
quite sensible members of the community. Very few of them, 
it is to be presumed, believe themselves any more competent to 
conduct military operations than they are to conduct surgical 
operations. Only those amongst them whose judgment is warped. 
by self-sufficiency refuse to accept the opinions of expert advisers 
on subjects connected with the disposition of armies or the 
management of campaigns, for those are technical subjects. Still, 
all is not quite as it should be. There have been signs and 
portents that can only be interpreted as threatening a supremacy 
of ignorant amateurism of the most mischievous character in our 
war councils, unless a brake is applied. It will be an evil day 
for the Empire if, in this crisis in our destinies, our glorious army 
is to be the plaything of a camarilla adorning wigwams in the 
Prime Minister’s compound. 

STUDENT 


MESOPOTAMIA 


The March. If a man’s a man, Mesopotamia is the finest country 
in the world in which to soldier ; but if he is a weakling, shy of 
physical effort, or a sick man, he could not be in a worse place. 
The desert is sister to the sea ; stimulating servant of the strong 
craft, pitiless tyrant of the weak craft. In one place, at one time 
she is all mud and water and bitter raging winds, at another she is 
skies of molten brass and scouring, scarifying dust to her limitless 
bronze horizons. She is composite of hard, lustful fact and soft, 
shimmering mirage. Always she is a mighty anvil for the trial of 
men, a merciless crucible for the resolution of the feeble. One 
loves her or hates her, according to whether one is fit or unfit,.and 
to the measure of the elemental instinct of conflict that is in one. 
She can freeze a man to the marrow, she can scorch him to the 
bone ; she can drown him with her floods, she can kill him with 
thirst. She can box the compass of human tribulation. In my 
hearing, veterans from Gallipoli have sighed for Suvla, hard- 
bitten warriors from Europe have longed for the drum-fire areas of 
Flanders. And their preference has been vastly deeper seated 
than the “ grouse ” which every soldier has wherever he may be 
serving. 

On board the trooper which took us from India to Busrah, we 
were all very full of war, the glory or the finality of it, according to 
individual experience and temperament, but before we had been in 
the country a couple of days our perspective changed. We had 
the elements and privation to fight, and battle with our fellow-men 
was farther from our thoughts than it had ever been. 

We disembarked at Ashar, the “ dock side ” of Busrah, about 
the time when people were eating their New Year dinners at Home. 
We had to go two hundred and fifty miles’ march to reach the 
front line. 

As soon as we are all ashore we “ fall in,” “ pile arms,” and 
“tell off” fatigue parties for unloading. Getting the transport 
mules ashore was amusing. They walk off, and most of them, as 
soon as they feel the dusty earth beneath their hooves, defy their 
drakies and roll on their backs, kicking and snorting with delight. 
Loading them up is the usual business. They wriggle and twist 
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and kick as high as a man’s face. I saw several narrow escapes. 
It is a stirring scene and a busy one. The little clearing in the 
date-palms is alive with khaki figures wrestling with tent-rolls, kit- 
bags, cooking-pots, cases of rations, ammunition, machine-guns, 
all the kit of a regiment commencing a long, self-contained, fighting 
trek away from the track of all things like ration depots and 
ammynition ‘“ parks.” 

In the failing light the green of the palms faded to purple, 
khaki to old gold, the blue water to amethyst, the river bank a 
deep orange; whilst vast piles of steamer fuel stood out, sharp 
masses of dark umber. 

A mile from the ship we cleared the date groves, and opened 
up the purple horizon of the open desert which lay before us flat 
and level as a rippleless sea. Above the red glow of the fallen 
sun’s track gleamed the thinnest of silver crescent moons, and 
immediately above that again, level with its two horns, shone the 
evening star. 

“*Ullo! Turkey’s sign up over,” said a Devon sergeant. 

I was impressed by it myself ; the strange world into which we 
had just plunged, tramping away to where and what we did not 
know, straight towards Turkey’s sign in the red heavens, heavily 
underlined by the clear-cut horizon. 

After many halts and pursuings of laden mules in the purple 
darkness, we swung into another date grove and stumbled heavily 
and blindly into and along deep trenches and tall banks, and at 
last halted at an encampment of palm-leaf huts. 

That night it ramed. At dawn I found that those trenches 
were a drainage system. They were half full of water. A drink 
of hot tea and some bully beef, and we commenced to pack up 
again. The main street was a quagmire of the deepest, most 
tenacious mud I have ever seen. As we loaded up in the rain, 
it was a mass of plunging, kicking, snorting mules, flying mud, 
pools of water, and struggling, cursing, khaki figures trying to put 
loads on to the backs of animals which did not want to be loaded. 

Just as all was ready for the “ move ” whistle, the order came to 
“stand fast” and “unload.” All our heavy stuff was to be 
transferred to mahallas (lateen-rigged Arab dhows) for transport 
by river. Only four of these boats were available for us, so we had 
to cast everything but the barest minimum of kit and regulation 
tations and a small number of tents for shelter. The mahallas 
would rendezvous with us at the end of each day’s march. When 
the wind was against them they didn’t. We went rationless 
until the next day or the day after. 

We got away finally and entered upon our mud epic. There 
was never such mud in the wide world. It needed a violent 
physical effort to lift one’s foot out of it. The utmost exertion of 
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our hard-seasoned troops frequently produced no more than one 
mile an hour. When we reached places where we had to wade 
waist-deep in ice-cold water, we hailed them with delight. We 
could get along without having to fight each footstep. With the 
temperature at zero and the winter shimal blowing down from the 
snows of the Persian border, aud our clothing thin Indian drill and 
shorts, we sweated the whole of every march. Several men were 
ruptured by the strain of marching. Mud, mud, mud, and more 
mud; knee deep and tenacious as eternity, greedy, sucking, 
vampire mud. At night we camped on mud. Lying on the top 
of it in one’s valise was almost like being in a canvas boat on an 
oily swelly sea. It shifted with each movement. Officers slept 
four in a small 80-lb. tent. At dawn each day, one of us generally 
had to be hauled bodily out of the morass. We took off our 
clothes at night, because they were wet, and rolled ourselves in a 
blanket which was wetter. In the morning we resumed our icy 
wet clothes. Wet stockings and soaking, slimy wet boots were the 
worst to get on. We never got dry unless a sunny day came— 
about once a fortnight. Then the shirts on our backs became dry, 
but our feet remained wet. The best we could do for ourselves 
and our men was to insist upon a washing of feet and socks at the 
end of each day’s march, and put on one’s dry pair of socks for 
the night. If we arrived in the dark this had to be omitted. 

If a big wind got up at night the tents blew down, for the mud 
would not hold the pegs. It was no use putting them up again. 
So we lay on, the soaking canvas of the tents flapping and billowing 
on top of us, the flying, swishing guys churning the mud and 
cracking and whipping in the pitch-darkness. 

Food. We never realized what the word meant before. Our — 
idea of a rise out of Lucullus, of a real Sybaritic feast, was to find 
some intolerably Olympian swell with an unconsumed tin of jam 
and to sit round him and IT in a wet ditch and be permitted to 
smear our Delhi biscuit (ship’s boiler-plate) with the godly stuff. 

Imagine commencing each day’s Odyssey of effort in a rain- 
storm, clad in garments wet with a week’s mud, rain, and perspira- 
tion, chilled to the soul, on a breakfast of a hard biscuit and a bit 
of our eternal friend bully dug out of its jagged tin nest with the 
blade of an earthy clasp-knife, or a forefinger that has forgotten 
what manicure stands for. The same again at the midday halt, 
and ditto at the end of the day’s work, swilled down by brown 
Tigris water or, if lucky, Tigris tea. In conditions like these 
values change. A man might sleep in the middle of camp with all 
the gold in the world at his feet, and no one would touch a com, 
but if he were known to possess a tin of bloater paste under his 
shirt, he’d lose it for certain. ; 

Yet in spite of everything, excepting those fellows with pneu- 
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monia and other exposure ailments, we are all cheery and fit. 
Enemy! battle! We never think of either—they are minor 
considerations. 

At the Halt. We are at an up-river base and the world’s per- 
spective has changed again. Jam is no longer a thing for which all 
the Commandments might excusably be broken; it is on the 
practical food plane. We have real live Breap with it too. 
Bully beef and desert mutton stew, with tinned fruit, make a 
fine rampart to our straying moral views. Our conventional 
control creeps back, and we can talk of Savoy dinners without 
getting childishly incoherent. When a boat-load of wounded 
passes us on the way down-stream, we can even think about the 
fighting that lies just ahead of us, and wonder what a bullet in the 
stomach feels like in this country. 

But we have more immediate emotions. With full stomachs, 
avarice comes. We talk darkly, secretively, ominously of an 
adjacent regiment which actually has beer to drink and tobacco to 
smoke. We know it is true, for one of our fellows was over there 
last night and partook thereof. He was so “ bucked” about it 
to-day that he would scarcely salute the Brigadier. 

The mails are in, after a month’s silence of the outer world. 
They have been redirected from India. A senior captain rushes 
off to the one-quarter privacy of his tent. In a minute I follow 
with the other two occupants. Bill is frantically tearing at the 
paper. We watch him feverishly. “ Hang all this paper!” He 
reaches the last wrapping. Not cigarettes: we shared out last a 
month ago. Not tobacco—his last pipe of S. & T. plug went last 
week. Not—not—— “Good God!” A new dinner jacket and 
vest from Home. A minute’s frozen silence, and then without a 
single word, bad or good, the beautiful garments go flip-flap into 
the muddiest corner of the tent. 

Others were luckier, and became prime favourites at once ; 
proud senior subs toadied to them. Senior officers looked upon 
them with respect, and I overheard the “Second” whisper 
covetously' to the C.O., “ Young D—— has had a parcel of 
“Craven !’” 

Outposts. This is a country of the Field Service Pocket-Book. 
There is very little trench warfare as it is known in Europe. Vast 
areas to operate over, and not much time todoitinasarule. The 
enemy digs his trenches—magnificent ones too—but our job is to 
turn him out at once, and the only way we can do it in anything 
like time is to walk up across a billiard-table surface and dig him 
out with the bayonet. As his musketry is excellent, his machine- 
guns many, and his fire control perfect, this is always a costly 
business for us. But we do it, and that is the main thing. Some- 
times he sets a division down in a fine strategic natural position 
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where we cannot gét round him and cannot get near enough witha 
frontal attack of a couple of thousand coverless yards. Then we 
get as near as we can and dig trenches ourselves, and begin the 
usual trench game. But this is never along the whole of his line: 
usually one flank. Elsewhere it is a case of tactical operations, 
forced marches, swift surprise blows, feints and attacks, outposts 
and convoys. At one time we are out in the desert waterless ; a 
few days later we are near the river and marshes, with water in 
everything and as good a chance of drowning as of getting shot in 
the attack. 

This week my battalion is in perimeter on the desert flank of a 
formidable entrenched position. Our job is an outpost line about 
a mile long. Those of us who are not out at the posts are working 
fourteen-hour days, building roads with pick, shovel, and mud, and 
making river “ bunds” to keep the rising river off the operation 
area. Officially this detail is regarded as rest—equivalent to back 
in billets in France ! 

it is my turn of outpost duty to-night. After I had made my 
dispositions and issued “ fool-proof” orders, I returned to the 
centre picket and my telephone connexion. The post is a fire 
trench in the open desert. It is about forty yards long and is 
quite isolated. A square hole in the centre is the headquarters of 
the O.C. Outposts. I sit in the mud of it, and consider the prac- 
tical difficulty of a reasonable dog sleep. One has to get it in, 
somehow, for there is no off duty next day for the night-duty man. 
The sentries are alertly watching the pitch-dark desert front and 
the others as comfortable as possible. I roll up in my waterproof 
sheet and blanket, lie down on my squelchy, moving couch, and 
snatch a sleep. An hour of this subtle amusement was succeeded 
by a visit to my line of pickets--a mile of them, my main objects 
in this pitch-dark desert stroll being to avoid getting shot by my 
own sentries and to see that all was well. Incidentally, not so 
very incidentally either, to avoid getting knifed by a “ doggo” 
Arab, an experience which is unpleasant because of the fancy knife- 
work the Arab puts in afterwards. Last night a sepoy strayed 
out of one of the trenches. He was found at dawn within fifty 
yards of his own picket with his eyes neatly removed and other 
parts of him skilfully opened or amputated. 

At intervals through the night I roused from my mud hole 
thinking, “‘ Must visit those l——d pickets again, and can’t smoke 
on the way.” 

At 7 a.m. we were relieved by the day pickets, and we marched 
back to our perimiter and hot bully stew. When we got there 
we found we had to go out again immediately with a “ Recon- 
naissance in force.” We swallowed our food and “ fell in.” We 
cursed, but there was no discontent in the curses of the fit and 
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hard, which meant most of us. Jt is a man’s game. This senti- 
ment we teach as we teach musketry. It is just as essential when 
we are fighting thousands of miles from civilization. One has to 
carry on minus every convenience that can ke minus, and plus 
every climatic privation that can be plus, and carry on con- 
tinuously in the front line until one gets knocked out. 

In the Trenches. Here are no floor-boards and comfortable, 
timbered dug-outs. That which we call a dug-out is a square hole 
dug in the face of the desert. It may have a waterproof sheet 
pegged across one end to protect its occupant from the tain, but 
that is all its roof protection. A trench is of the same breed: 
just an uncovered slit in mother earth. Sandbags! We some- 
times had them issued at the rate of six perman. I can remember 
this happening twice in six months. And we had fought and 
moved and marched fifty times in that period. We never had 
enough in a trench for a machine-gun emplacement. All our 
protective works were of unreinforced sandy soil, which fell in on 
any sap or undercut of more than eighteen inches. 

But one is vastly better off in these trenches, waist deep in mud 
and water, than one is on the top. The Turk knows this, and 
sticks to his burrow while impressed Arabs dig miles of “ retiring ” 
trenches back to another position, and so on. 

An attack at this time of the year is unpleasant. An icy, wet 
dawn; a mouthful of cold tea and—“ push.” We can’t call it 
“over the top,” for we are on the top all the time practically. 
We tried artillery preparation last time. This time it is Surprise. 
For a few minutes the clatter and ripping rattle of the small 
weapons have it to themselves, a terrible chorus they make of it 
too. A sheet of lead sweeps the whole front. Then the big guns 
chime in and Hell itself seems loose. 

The enemy are at once on the qui vive; their trenches are 
parapeted with bristling, belching rifles and traversing machine- 
guns flinging out an impassable hail. 

We try to race across. Our efforts are maddeningly futile. 
One’s feet are held by the mud, as is a fleeing man’s in a nightmare. 
Slipping, sticking, struggling, with bullet and shell whizzing 
murderously around. The smack of bullets on flesh ; the tumble 
and struggle in the mud: the “lie out” in the open, stiffening 
one’s lip to the agony of the long day and night watching for a 
succouring stretcher-party, and thinking of the mutilating Arab 
knife which is busy in the covering dark of No Man’s Land as are 
the search-parties. 

Bayonet Work. But we got that trench in the end. There had 
been a spell of fine weather. One day our guns got very busy, 
every gun we had on the left bank. The desert was just as flat 


to traverse, but it was dry. At night the moon and stars hung 
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low and clear. At 4a.m. we “pushed.” Our fellows had much to 
avenge. Besides, we had had a hot meal, and a tot of rum, and 
every one knows that a brigade of full stomachs is as good as a 
division of empty ones. Not a shot was fired until we were 
within eighty yards. By then no lead could stop us. The eighty 
yards fell away, and we were in those trenches, working with the 
bayonet. In one traverse a Turk thrust up his hands and cried 
*“ Allah! Allah!” 

“ Biff ’im, Bill,” shouted a voice. Bill “‘ biffed ” him. 

Another Turk lay on the ground waving a bag of jingling coin 
above him as purchase price. A bayonet flickered and the bag 
dropped. A Tommy thrust the bag into his haversack and 
followed his reeking bayonet into the next section. 

“ Tweemes.” This is the domestic name I have given to 
Army Corps troops which we are. Corps troops are the Com- 
manders’ Big Stick in Waiting. We are the General’s “ between 
maid.” We are not part of any division, but we are kept to 
thrust in any other gap where needed. A week ago the —th 
Division had a scrap: we were in it. Two days later another 
division got its turn. We marched over for that. We have now 
just finished a dirty job with still another division, and. to-night 
we are to cross the river again to our original friends the —th 
Division, whose turn has come again. 

We are a very “thin” regiment now—nine surviving officers 
out of forty. We lost twenty in the show on the 8th. But we 
are a very cheery hard residue. 

Last night was amusing. At 2.30 a.m. “ The Grub ” aroused 
me to say that it was my spell on, and that three columns of the 
enemy were advancing upon us from the centre of our front. I 
unburied myself from the sand with which the night wind had 
covered me, and followed my sub along to the sentry-post which 
had reported. A senior officer was there ; he had just come along 
by accident. Rubbing the sand from our caked eyes, we beheld 
them in column of route about 1500 yards away. 

“ That’s a funny formation so near,” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Stand to,” ordered the Senior. 

Silently but swiftly the order was obeyed. The M.G.O. came 
along and picked them up as they moved in bold, unwary sil- 
houette against the skyline of the flat earth. “See if you can get 
"em from your gun positions. If not, rectify. Verify your ranges 
and let ’em have it just before they shake out.” 

An orderly brought my night glasses. The cold shivers of the 
before-dawn desert wind had been chased away by savagely 
pleasant thrills at the prospect of meeting the enemy with cr- 
cumstances reversed ; he on top doing the push, and ourselves 
wiping him out at our ease from the shelter of a trench. 
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A subaltern came up. “One of my sentries reports they ate 
bushes, sir; they’ve been there all the time.” 

They were bushes. I have just verified it through my glasses. 

The sentry who raised the alarm explained, “I zeed they up 
over, zur, gwine on an hour agone: thought ’twas they was waitin’ 
vur us to go to zleep like.” 

“ All right, Stewer, when in doubt take no risks ; quite right 
to report anything suspicious to your platoon commander.” 

At 9 a.m. we handed over to some Manchesters and that same 
night we marched across the river to the —th Division, who 
were attacking the next dawn. Our brigade’s business was to 
push through the attack curtain, keep the enemy on the run, and 
then entrench at a certain position “ at all costs.” 

A Typical Attack. Sevena.m. After an hour’s bombardment 
the attack commenced. The point of the attack are the High- 
landers in the trenches ahead. We are lying in the open, 1000 
yards behind, awaiting our turn. Over our heads and swishing 
through the green stalks of the young grass the bullets come, and 
the dry hard patches where no grass grows spurt with little puffs 
of dust. We don’t worry about this. I stand up in the centre of 
my prone company and watch progress. A counter-attack is 
just being launched by the Turks. I see it melt away in the 
spiteful sudden blast of sixty of our Maxims that lie hidden on the 
other side of the river. 

It is infinitely more thrilling to watch a fight than to be in the 
thick of it. On this particular day there could be no finer setting 
in the wide world. 

At our feet and under our bodies the young corn, and in our 
nostrils the smell of the fertile earth and the young grasses. To 
our right, fifty yards away, the waters of the Suwaika Marsh, blue 
and slightly ruffled, and backed in the distance by the gleaming 
white unmelted snows of the hills. Elsewhere, the flat horizon, 
a clean cut of desert green and sky blue, broken only by the 
laddered observation-posts, black and frail-looking. To our front, 
golden yellow khaki figures, advancing and converging to the 
right, with here and there the white and red flutter of a Red Cross 
flag above a dug-in dressing-station. And close to me in a trench 
some signallers, one with his head-piece on, his lips moving calmly 
as he spells out a message to the man with the fluttering white- 
leaved message book. They were the only group in the visible 
landscape that showed an utter detachment from the scene. 

Now and then shrapnel burst above and around us, woolly 
white against the blue. A few men got hit and were carried away. 
Along the dusty track, through us, trickled wounded from the 
line ahead, violent splashes of red showing boldly on the virgin 
whiteness of their field-dressings. 
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Above all, serene and unaffected by the bloody wrestlings of 
men and the clamour and foul murk of their destroying machinery, 
swung the sun, dazzlingly impartial in the distribution of her 
warm, life-giving rays. 

A man spoke to me suddenly. “Sergeant S—— is ‘ in,’ sir, 
and Mr. A—— has a bullet in his chest.” 

“ Fetch a stretcher-party,” I answered. I cursed as a bullet 
filled my eyes with grit. Presumably our advance order would go _ 
presently. I stopped a Black Watch, who was staggering past 
with an officer’s kit. 

“ How’s it going ?”’ 

“We're back in our-r tr-renches sir-r,”” he answered ; “ they’ve 
flooded their-r first line with water-r an’ we canna get across.” 

“ Whose kit’s that ?” 

“ My officer, sir-r. Captain I—, he’s the last of the old officer-rs 
who ‘ mopilized ’ with the r-regiment in Injer to go to Fr-rance ; 
he’s comin’ behind on a stretcher.” 

He told me that Seaforths, Sikhs, and Rajputs made up the 
brigade ahead. 

“What do you think of this show out here ?”’ I asked him. 

“It’s anither Gally-polly, sir-r, in ma opinion,” he answered. 
He was wet to the skin with his fight in the flooded trench. 

A wounded sepoy limped past. 

“ Keir Muncter ? ” hailed Jock in ready Hindustani. 

“ Thirty-fifth Field Ambulance,” answered the native soldier 
in perfect English. 

“Utcha,” commented Jock. “Cedar jao”; turning to me 
again, delighted with this opportunity of proving that he was no 
new soldier, but one who had done his turn in the soldier’s land— 
India. 

“Guid luck to ye, sir-r,” he said, as he reshouldered his load 
and strode off, smoking one of my cigarettes. 

Our turn did not come that day ; the advance had been truly 
stopped by water. It stopped rather dramatically. At twelve 
o’clock the enemy ceased all fire and we were astonished to see 
figures walking about on parapets. Speculation was put to an 
end by a Brigadier, whom I knew personally, strolling over 
to me and showing me a field-message that had just come 
through. 

‘‘ Enemy has signalled an armistice and is collecting wounded.” 

“ And they call this war,’ commented the General. 

It was a delightfully characteristic act of the Turk. He didn’t 
waste time parleying for an armistice, but just declared one, 
trusting to us as sportsmen not to pointedly disagree. We did 
not. The armistice suited our Commander. It took the Turk 
far longer to bury his dead than it took us to bury ours. His 
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eounter-attack was a costly effort with those massed Maxims of 
ours just across the river. 

That night we, the “Tweenie” Brigade, crossed the water 
again, ready for some one else’s dirty work, the old familiar smell 
of dead Turk in our nostrils as we strode over recent battle-fields. 

At 1 p.m. we bivouacked near our second-line transport and 
got our valises and “ flea-bags,”” which we had not seen for four 
weeks, and the men got their blankets. A night of nights. 

Flies and Pyjamas. Five hours brought the sun and the flies. 
From the heat of the former we sheltered under blankets tied on 
embedded shovels and picks ; from the latter there was, as usual, 
no escape at all. Half of them bit like mosquitoes. A couple of 
hours’ sun, and every single man and horse in the vicinity was 
literally black with them. To avoid getting a mouthful of them, 
one has to fan the food up to and past one’s lips with the disengaged 
hand. 

Night. Out of my valise I have taken a suit of pyjamas which 
had been sent me by post the last time I saw my valise. The 
prospect of wearing them is as some exquisitely rare pleasure. 
I’ve slept in my boots for a month. I’ve not worn pyjamas 
since I left India. I took off my clothes and put them on furtively 
in the darkness. 

The next morning the bivouac was astir when I crept from my 
bag, a vision of pink and white. The whole Brigade paused in 
wonder and awe. Pyjamas! I believe I blushed violently at 
being caught wearing such garments. For-a moment I thought 
os that my C.0. might have me up at Orderly Room on the 
subject. 

I did not see them again for another six weeks. That same 
night we marched away again to the unknown, after we had 
dropped. a few enterics. 

Is it worth while? Of course. It’s a man’s job, and a man’s 
game, but more than that. Mesopotamia in the future is going to 
be a white man’s country. With India’s conveniences it is going 
to be as healthy or healthier than India. With development, it is 
going to be almost as wealthy as India. Mesopotamia is the 
country of the future. We curse it when we are in it, but when we 
are away we know that this is true. 

Frank E. VERNEY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE IN AMERICA 


Some one asked a politician who understands the war as well as 
anybody, ‘‘ Why did Lord Northcliffe go to the United States ?” 
The answer was, ‘‘ Because the work to be done in the United 
States was so important that a man of very exceptional qualities 
was needed to do it.” It is doubtful whether any other British 
public man possesses just the combination of qualities which 
enabled Lord Northcliffe to do this work successfully. It is 
certain that none could have done it with more vigour, could have 
made a better impression upon both Government and _ people, 
could have implanted more forcibly the conviction of Britain’s 
resolute will to victory, of her faith in her resources and her 
Allies, of her steady confidence that victory can in time be won. 

Almost any other of our public men would have found it hard 
to follow Mr. Balfour in the character of an emissary from the 
British to the American people. Lord Northcliffe was fortunate 
in that he represented a type so completely different. Instead of 
furnishing ground for comparison, he thus provided both a con- 
trast and a complement. Mr. Balfour’s engaging manners won 
him immediate popularity. His deftly phrased speeches were 
read with admiration. But Mr. Balfour to the American People 
is an exotic. They were curious about him as one of the Elder 
Statesmen of England. He was, in appearance, in speech, what 
one of them, without any offensive or even humorous intention, 
called “an interesting survival.” 

Certainly Mr. Balfour’s visit gave a prosperous result. But 
now that we are fighting side by side as Allies, now that it is left 
to Britain and the United States to put forth the effort which is 
required to end the war, it is necessary to impress upon the 
American people that they have not come to the rescue of an 
“effete civilization.” It 1s necessary to show them that they 
have as their principal Ally a race no less virile, no less resourceful 
than they are themselves. Those who know both Britain and the 
United States receive frequent shocks in both countries upon 
discovering how very little they know about one another. Some 
years ago an American in the front rank of political life came to 
England for the first time. He was invited to stay in a country 
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house. The morning after he arrived he made an inquiry. ‘‘ Who 
is the Lord of the Manor here?” No one seemed to know. 
This amazed him. “ But you know what I mean. . . the Lord 
of the Manor?” he repeated. Then it came out that he imagined 
the possessor of this impressively sounding title to exercise des- 

otic sway over the region of his “lordship.” He had expected 
to find the Feudal System still flourishing. One of the Middle 
Western newspapers indulged the same romantic imagination 
when it informed its readers, upon the occasion of Lord North- 
cliffe’s visit to their town, that, when he was made a Baron, he 
“ became ruler of the Island of Thanet.” ; 

These misconceptions are not any more absurd than those 
which have prevailed among English people concerning the United 
States. But there was one difference between them. With all 
our ignorance of those whom many still consider our “ cousins,” 
despite the shrinking in the number of British-origin Americans to - 
less than one-third of the population, we have always ranked the 
United States among the progressive forces of the world. The 
American idea of us was quite the opposite. They thought of 
England as “played out,’ they supposed that we were timid, 
unenterprising, haters of innovation. Nothing could have done 
more to dissipate this illusion than the residence of Lord North- 
cliffe among them. 

He was, of course, known to them before. He has paid them 
in the last twenty-five years or so twenty visits. With his name 
they have long associated energy, ability, quick thinking, and 
fearless statement of unpalatable truths. In the years when Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, and all our other “ states- 
men” were prophesying smooth things, were assuring the un- 
instructed British public that the notion of war with Germany 
was a chimera, Lord Northcliffe was telling his audiences in the 
United States and in Canada that such a war was bound to come. 
He was attacked as a sensation-monger. Now the very men and 
the very newspapers which attacked him fill the public ear with 
tedious repetition of the statement that Germany has been pre- 
oR for forty years. It is a pity they did not discover this 
earlier. 

Some of Lord Northcliffe’s recent speeches have been made, I 
believe, in the very rooms where he pronounced his warnings 
against Germany’s design of world-domination as far back as 
1908. The recollection of his foresight and courage have lent to 
his recent words a special power. He has always been listened to 
with interest in the United States, partly because his matter was 
usually fresh and stimulating, partly on account of his rapid 
business success and large fortune, won by capacity and adven- 
ture. During the past six months the desire to hear him, and the 
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attention paid to his utterances, have been vastly increased by the 
reputation which went before him, that of being the man who saved 
England from military disaster. The newspapers invariably 
reported his introducers as emphasizing—first, his insistence upon 
the Army being supplied with the munitions which were necessary 
to it; secondly, his perpetual urging of the Government to greater 
efforts, pointing out always the direction which these efforts 
should take ; and, thirdly, his ‘‘ removal” of the Asquith Govern- 
ment, often referred to even there as ‘“‘ the Old Gang,” or “ the 
Wait-and-See Crew.’ There is very little uncertainty of opinion 
in any part of the American Continent, among those who follow 
events abroad, concerning the unfortunate and even disastrous 
consequences of Mr. Asquith’s pretended “leadership.” Politi- 
cians may be inclined to think that any man driven from office for 
incapacity is harshly treated, but this sympathetic sentiment 
cannot be openly voiced. 

A Canadian view was tersely expressed by Colonel J. B. Mac- 
Lean of Toronto in MacLean’s Magazine for August : “ Asquith, a 
brilliant orator, lazy, incompetent, easily led.” The*American 
opinion is not more favourable, though it may not be worded 
with the same family frankness. None of the prominent men who 
introduced Lord Northcliffe to the meetings called together in his 
honour failed to speak of the service he had done his country by 
ridding it of Ministers whose fumbling and hesitations were putting 
victory farther and farther off. 

These introductions led his hearers to expect a great deal from 
his speeches. They were not disappointed. He is not an orator. 
There is nothing flamboyant in his phrases. No attempt is made 
to work up to effective points with the aim of compelling applause. 
But there is “meat” m every sentence. He pays his audiences 
the compliment of assuming that they do not want mere rhetoric. 
He speaks as if he were a Chairman of Directors addressing a 
shareholders’ meeting ; not as one who talks for the sake of 
talking, but as one whose speech is occasioned by the fact of his 
having something to say. 

What he had to say was, again, not very palatable. He could 
have won cheap and easy applause by telling people what they 
would have liked to hear, that the war was almost won, that the 
submarine threat had feiled, that the task of the United States 
would not be difficult, and so on, with abuse of the German for 
seasoning, in the usual politician’s vein. He told them nothing 
of this kind. He told them what he believed to be the truth 
about the war. He sent them away thoughtful, but braced to the 
necessity for effort and sacrifice. His criticism was constructive. 
“Build ships. Save food. Pull yourselves together for a long 
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war.” Everywhere his courageous counsel called forth gratitude. 
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He treated the war as it has never been treated by politicians in 
England, not as a theme for eloquence, not as a matter to be dealt 
with in glittering generalities, not as a subject about which the 
people must be told the truth only in small doses with plenty of 
jam. He treated it as a grave calamity affecting everybody, a 
calamity which everybody could do something to combat, if they 
were only told what that something might be. And he treated 
those who heard him, audiences ranging in size and character 
from the fourteen thousand who filled Madison Square Garden on a 
hot July evening to the two hundred editors of Middle Western 
newspapers whom he addressed as colleagues in Missouri, as 
responsible and intelligent human beings with vital interests at 
stake. 

An Englishman who heard him at Chicago, in a room reeking 
with the fumes of a “ stinkpot ” bomb exploded there by a foolish 
pro-German, said as he came away: “ If only we’d had some one 
to talk to us like that in England!” At all points his belief in the 
wisdom of Trusting the People was entirely justified by the way 
in which his speeches were received. One of the newspaper 
editors after the Kansas City gathering began his description of it 
by saying that the talk they heard had taught them a great deal 
which they did not know before. He said also that Lord North- 
cliffe made every one feel sure both that he knew what he was 
talking about and that he meant every word he said. It was his 
evident sincerity, his evident desire, not to make a showy effect, 
but to thresh out the wheat of reality from the chaff of illusion, 
which won his audiences over as soon as he began to speak, and 
held their attention. The importance attached to his speeches 
was so weighty that the firm of Harpers asked leave to publish 
them in a form identical with that in which the President’s War 
Addresses appeared. And this was before the tour in the Middle 
West, which gave occasion for some of the most vigorous and 
instructive of all. 

One which started a fresh train of reflection in the American 
mind, and may do so in the British mind as well, was that in 
which he spoke of the world after the war. He is not given to 
prophecy, but in this speech he spoke out his conviction that the 
mass of people would demand, “and in my view,” he said, “ it 
is right and inevitable that they shall get, a greater share of the 
good things of life than they have enjoyed before.” He spoke of 
the return of the soldiers with their minds made up that the old 
system had gone for good. He said “ they will ask for conditions 
of existence which will show that they have not fought vainly to 
improve life all round, and I consider that they will be well within 
their rights.” Nor did he try to conceal from himself or his 


hearers the corollary of this. There would be not so many poor, 
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therefore there would not be so many rich. “It is possible there 
will be no great fortunes. I am not at all sure that great fortunes 
are good for those who have them.” In the American mind there 
are two predominant strains. One is the desire for success and its 
material fruits. The other is that strong strain of warm-hearted 
idealism which has hindered the struggle for riches from shifting 
the American social system on to a purely material basis. To 
this latter Lord Northcliffe’s glimpse into the future of that and 
other social systems appealed with vivid illumination. There was 
an attempt on the part of some Socialist-Pacifists in Washington 
and New York to stir up enmity against the Chairman of the 
British War Mission. It was doomed in any event to ignominy. 
The sympathies aroused by Lord Northcliffe’s powerful and clearly 
genuine championship of a fairer, kindlier state of society cut away 
the very ground upon which the disloyalists had planned to build 
their case. 

Significant was the turn-about made by Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers. These were compelled to trim their policy to suit the 
universal favour which Lord Northclifie’s outspoken warnings 
procured him. The New York American devoted half a page in 
large type to praising his insistence on the need for ships. Never- 
theless, the lie was set agoing that Mr. Colby, the shipbuilding 
Controller, was furious, and that the two had quarrelled loudly. 
This was the “common form” of the Socialist-Pacifist gang. 
Pro-German wiles run in a tediously narrow groove. When the 
British Ambassador in Madrid took a short holiday last spring, the 
rumour was spread that King Alfonso had desired the British 
Government to remove him. As soon as Lord Northcliffe’s 
intention to visit England became known, it began to be whispered 
that the President had requested his recall! But by this time 
such a suggestion was too patently absurd. After his visit to 
Ottawa it was said of him that no British Statesman had ever 
shown so clear a comprehension of the Empire and Canada’s 
place in it. The Americans have learnt that he comprehends 
their country with no less intelligence. They admire him, they 
respect him, and they like him. Reptile rumours can do no more 
harm. 

Even those who approached him with dislike and suspicion, 
believing perhaps the silly stories industriously spread about his 
purchase of American newspapers, were quickly converted by his 
engaging frankness and good humour. No man has a happier 
knack of winning friendship; affection even. Newspaper re- 
porters have, I suppose, as sharp an eye as any class for the “ bed- 
rock” characteristics of those who stand in the glare of publicity. 
Everywhere they seem to have been captivated by Lord North- 
cliffe’s friendly manner. He did not always give them what they 
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wanted. Indeed, they seldom got much in the way of “ copy,” 
for he could not forget that he was in the United States as repre- 
sentative of the British Government. But they were never sent 
away dissatisfied. One of them said: “ He talked to us as if we 
were his younger brothers.” Many Americans brought into 
contact with him fell at once into the habit of referring to him as 
“The Chief.”” Those who became by chance acquainted with his 
thoughtful generosity to all who came within his orbit were sur- 
prised that a mind so fully occupied could find “Icisure from 
itself” to think so frequently of the needs and comfort of others. 
The Irish policeman on point duty at the street crossing near the 
British Mission Offices in Fifth Avenue, the “elevator boys” 
(most of them fathers of families, by the way) at the hotel where 
he stayed, all who worked with him or did him any service, how- 
ever small, became his devoted adherents, having the best of 
reasons to remember, not only his liberal rewards, but the truly 
kind and appreciative manner of their bestowal. Never is the 
father of a year-old baby on the steamer likely to forget what he 
proudly narrated on landing, that Lord Northcliffe insisted on 
giving him his life-saving suit as soon as he heard that the baby 
had no mother. “ The father ought to have it,” was the reply he 
gave, when it was put to him that he should think, if not of him- 
self, at all events of his value to Britain and her Allies. ‘‘ Kismet 
ismy motto. What will be will be. See that he gets it, please.” 

He would, if he had followed his own inclination, have dispensed. 
with the attendance of Secret Service men in the United States. 
He succeeded in limiting the number, as a rule, to one, and that 
one was made a member of his household ; their relations were put 
at once upon the pleasantest footing, with the result that “ Mac ” 
not only guarded him with affectionate vigilance, but would have 
one anything for him, so completely had he fallen under the 
spell. 

With the President the Chairman of the British War Mission 
was from the first on cordial terms: their respect and liking for 
one another grew at every meeting. Upon all with whom he had 
to deal at Washington Lord Northcliffe’s sunny disposition had. 
its usual effect. They liked him as a companion, his witty com- 
ment upon men and things entertained them, his boyish enjoy- 
ment of a joke or a rare game of golf proved irresistibly infectious. 
He was all that the United States suppose the Englishman not to 
be. The most frequent appreciation of his character pronounced 
him “a very democratic man.” Which, being translated, means 
“a man who puts on no side.” He struck up an instant friendship 
with Henry Ford and was able to smooth over a rough place 
caused by the tactless folly of some Jack-in-Office in England. 
He dined with the staff of the New Republic, and left a genial 
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memory behind him. Whether he was among University pro- 
fessors or members of learned professions or business men, the 
impression made was the same, that of a swift observer whose 
eyesight might be trusted, of one who decided rapidly, and would 
not be afraid to act on his resolve, of a mind quick to grasp es- 
sentials, of a temper slow to impute evil, but impatient of dullness 
or incapacity, of a personality which compelled the epithet Great, 

But, large as was the part which this aspect of his Mission 
occupied, there were other sides to it of equal importance and 
calling for the exercise of another set of faculties altogether. If 
Lord Northcliffe had been sent to the United States simply to 
represent his countrymen, the nations of the five British inde- 
pendent States, he would not have needed as offices for himself 
and his staff the whole of a floor in a building on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and the greater part of a floor in the largest business 
block in Washington. Most of his time and energy were, indeed, 
expended in these offices. Here was the centre of what is to-day 
the biggest buying agency in the world. Britain began buying 
from the United States at the very beginning of the war. Month 
by month her purchases increased. To munitions were added 
horses and mules, to horses and mules cotton, to cotton hogs for 
bacon, to hogs grain, to grain ships, to ships leather, to leather 
oil, and so on through an endless list of articles necessary either 
to the troops in the field or to the population of the British Isles. 
Each separate article, as it came on to the list, called into being a 
separate branch of the huge buying agency to handle it. The 
connexion between the branches was loose and casual. What 
the British War Mission was asked to do was to make it business- 
like and complete. 

In that also Lord Northcliffe succeeded so quickly and capably 
as to draw from the War Cabinet, as he himself has told the world, 
a congratulatory cablegram of unusual warmth and gratitude. 
Throughout his life he has owed the prosperity of his ventures in a 
large degree to shrewd picking of those whom he always speaks of 
as his “ associates” or “colleagues.” When he was invited to 
become Chairman of this Mission, he set to work to secure the 
most competent men he could find to help him. Already there 
were in Washington Mr., now Sir Charles Gordon, a Vice-President 
of the Bank of Montreal, one of Canada’s most acute and far- 
seeing business men, and the Hon. Robert Brand, partner in the 
famous Paris financial house of Lazard Brothers, known also as 
one of the liveliest and, at the same time, soundest contributors to 
The Round Table. In New York the British Treasury was very 
ably represented by Sir Hardman Lever. But, faced by the task 
of co-ordination laid upon him, Lord Northcliffe seems to have 
seen at once that a new central department must be created. 
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Creating this was his first occupation, and when he left he was 
able, no doubt, to feel that during his absence on leave its ac- 
tivities would run smoothly under the capable direction of Sir 
Frederick Black and Mr. Andrew Caird. 

The nature of the transactions which are carried on by the 
numerous branches of the Mission cannot be specifically described, 
but can be easily guessed at. Few, however, would make an 
accurate guess at the extent of the business done or at the number 
of people engaged in doing it. The Railway and Shipping Depart- 
ment alone employs under Captain Connop Guthrie many hundreds 
of people. I take the following from an American newspaper, 
the New York Evening World : 


Come with me to the second floor of a vast office building on Broadway. Here is a 
whole range of big rooms taking up ten thousand feet of floor space at a rental of £4500 
a year. These rooms are filled with busy workers. They are fitted with the latest 
office appliances. You would say they were the offices of some great industrial 
corporation. 

So they are. The British Empire is at present the greatest industrial corporation 
in the world, though the United States will soon rival, and very likely pass, it when 
the war industries of this country are in full swing. All those people on the second 
floor of that vast Broadway office building are working out the transportation of 
enormous shipments of all kinds of freight from American ports to Great Britain. 

The other branches of the Mission—and there are a great many of them—are buying 
all that this shipping department sends across the ocean. Buying munitions of war, 
which means shells, guns, rifles, cartridges, explosives; buying grain, buying cotton, 
buying oil, buying mules and horses, buying hogs. 

Britain has sent the best men she could find to the United States on this purchasing 
errand because it is clear that at the present moment there is no more important work 
than this to be done. Upon the shipments from the United States depends in large 
measure the issue of the war. Thus, a short time ago there came a hurry call for oil 
that was needed urgently in the United Kingdom for war purposes. At once the 
Mission headquarters got busy. The most prominent oil men in the country were 
asked for their assistance, which they gave generously and with the most valuable 
effect. “We swam in oil,” Lord Northcliffe said humorously, “we breathed oil. 
The whole place seemed to reek of it.” The result was a steady shipment of oil across 
the Atlantic, and “ for this relief much thanks” came on the wings of the cable in 
Teturn 


Lord Northcliffe has himself estimated the total number of 
those whose activities his Mission controls at ten thousand. It is 
commonly said in Washington that they are spending not less 
than one million pounds a day. He intends, so he stated most 
positively before he left the United States, to be back early in the 
new year looking after this enormous volume of business. But 
In these times we do not know from day to day what may be in 
store for us. It is possible, and many hope fervently that the 
Possibility may develop into actual fact, that some more important 
work may present itself for Lord Northcliffe to do at Home. 
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THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF VATICAN 
POLICY 


Tue fragrant ethical and humanitarian odour of the Pope's 
appeal to the belligerents seems to have had more success in 
England than even Benedict XV expected. It would be churlish 
and unjustifiable to doubt that he does really entertain the 
sympathetic sentiment which warmed his letter. Surveying the 
vast arena from the throne of a neutral and spiritual monarchy, 
he is bound, both as man and as moralist, to view with concern 
the interminable stream of blood. But a Pope is more than man 
and moralist. He is the head of a great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion. He is the heir of a diplomatic, even a religious, tradition 
which makes the interest of the Church supreme, precisely because 
it holds that all other high interests of humanity are dependent 
upon the fortune of the Church. It is this third function into 
which he would not have the British public inquire too closely 
at the present time ; and the British public will add one more to 
its lamentable series of disillusions unless it does make that 
inquiry and hold steadily in mind the interests and the inevitable 
policy of the Vatican. 

To a discerning few the Peace Note of Benedict XV itself 
gave a solemn warning. The Pope’s programme was precisely 
the programme which at that time Berlin conceived as its ultimate 
terms. Benedict XV would see Belgium recover a “ complete 
political, military, and economic independence”; but to this 
admirable principle he added the pregnant phrase, which seems 
to have been generally overlooked by our Press, “ independence 
of every Power whatsoever.” That phrase is echt Deutsch. It 
was made in Germany, and is unintelligible to any but a German. 
It means that Belgium is to be delivered of its supposed depen- 
dence on France and England, or is, in other words, to give back 
to Germany with the left hand the military independence which 
it receives with the right. 

Stranger still is the oversight of the majority of our people 
in regard to “the freedom the seas,” which the Pope eloquently 
demands. This in turn is a purely German expression. The 
Pope thinks that he gives it a moral and cosmopolitan meaning 
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by observing that such a freedom would “eliminate frequent 
causes of conflict.” When, in the last hundred and fifty years, 
did Britain’s naval supremacy cause a conflict ? When, in time 
of peace, did we obstruct those “new sources of prosperity and 
progress for all” which the Pope thinks (or says) will be opened 
by a surrender of our naval predominance ? To use such language 
to a Free-Trade nation is ironical. To use it on behalf of a 
nation which has made £30,000,000 a year by taxing our imports, 
while we threw open our harbours and markets to its goods, is 
to assume, as the Germans do, that we lack intelligence. The 
phrase has no meaning for peace-time. It aims solely at paralysing 
one of the main functions of the British Fleet in the future war 
which Germany will certainly initiate if we make peace on the 
terms vaguely suggested by Benedict XV. And to say, as the 
Pope does, in one paragraph that the fundamental and inalienable 
condition of peace must be the substitution of arbitration for 
war, and in the next paragraph that Britain must surrender an 
arm which is used only in defensive war, is to conceal an interested 
policy. 

The complete silence of Benedict XV in regard to Serbia and 
Rumania completes his German programme. A few months ago 
I discussed for a few moments the issues of the war in an American 
city with one who had the confidence of the German-American 
leaders. He was clear that, in the last resort, Germany would 
agree to evacuate France and Belgium; but he was equally 
emphatic that she, through her vassal Austria-Hungary, would 
refuse to yield Serbia and Rumania. Benedict XV is as purely 
German in his reticences as in his proposals. It is the same in 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine. Their fate must be settled by a 
plebiscite. One cannot help recalling that when Cavour settled 
the fate of Rome and various Italian provinces by plebiscite, 
the Vatican denounced in unmeasured terms that infringement 
of the right of conquerors. Let us suppose that it has, in 
the last fifty years, been converted to democratic views. The 
point to be noted is that Alsace and Lorraine have 1,500,000 
Roman Catholics in a total population of 1,900,000; and the 
Catholic clergy would have no little influence in shaping the 
popular decision. 

_ Trevive these matters of what is already almost ancient history 
in order to suggest that the Vatican has a distinct and important 
policy. To conceive the Pope’s note as a mere translation of 
instructions received from Vienna and Berlin is neither accurate 
nor expedient. That there has been close correspondence in 
regard to the phrasing of the Pope’s note no serious person will 
doubt ; and there are definite rewards which the Vatican may 
expect. Whether or no it has received a promise that a victorious 
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Germany would at least secure for it the Leonine City, it most 
certainly trusts to see the Jesuits at length recognized in Germany, 
an official enforcement of its designs in the Balkans, and a drastic 
coercion of Social Democracy in the new German Empire. But 
these are secondary considerations. Quite apart from rewards, 
the policy of the Vatican is the policy of Germany and Austria. 
If they lose, it loses ; if they win, it gains considerably. 

It is possible, and perhaps advisable, to express in a line or 
two the perfect identity of interest of the Vatican and the Central 
Powers. Ifthe Central Powers win this war, the Catholic Church 
of Germany, which is the chief pride of the Vatican, will be, not 
merely preserved, but increased from twenty to thirty million 
subjects; and the Catholic Church of Austria-Hungary will be 
preserved intact and spread over the Balkans, absorbing the 
independent Church of Serbia, as it never spread before. But 
if the Central Powers lose this war, the Catholic body and the 
Catholic Parliamentary Party in both Germany and Austria will 
be very seriously enfeebled, and the gates of the Balkans will be 
closed for ever against the Vatican. These are not suspicions, 
or revelations of confidential truths, but simple generalizations 
of known facts; and every Englishman and American ought to 
have them in mind when the Pope’s next step is taken. 

If we take our war aims, as far as they have been plainly 
defined, the first is the recovery for France of Alsace and Lorraine. 
These provinces have to-day a population of about 1,900,000. 
The great majority of the people speak German only, but the 
unanimous and eloquent protest of their representatives against 
the German annexation in 1871 clearly tells us the sentiment of 
the genuine Alsace-Lorrainers; and the incident at Zabern, a 
German-speaking centre, shows that sentiment defying forty years 
of German oppression and Machiavellism. Of these 1,900,000 
people nearly a million and a half are Roman Catholics, and few 
can be ignorant how the Vatican will regard the prospect of seeing 
these million and a half Catholics transferred from the care of 
its friend Wilhelm II to the rule of what it calls “the godless 
French Republic.” No doubt France will meet discreetly the 
religious sentiments of its new brothers. But the transfer will 
vitally impair the strength of the Roman Church in Germany ; 
it will add nothing to the political strength of the Church in France 
(which is too small a minority to have political influence) ; and 
it will, in Rome’s view, expose the genial faithful of the Rhine 
Valley to the contagion of the secular spirit of France. 

If Russia recovers, and the Allies bring the war to a successful 
issue, Posen also, and with equal justice, will be detached from 
Germany. This would mean the defection from the German 
Catholic Church of a further million and a half members, while 
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the German Protestant Churches would lose very little. In all, 
three million Catholics would be withdrawn from the German 
Church. It has slowly risen until it represented (in 1910) 36°7 
per cent. of the population of Germany. It would sink at a 
stroke to 30 per cent. The Centre Party in the Reichstag, which 
has yielded in relative strength to the Socialists for the last 
twenty years, would suffer a very grave and disabling loss of 
Deputies. It would cease to hold the balancing position which, 
to the great advantage of the Vatican, it has enjoyed since Bis- 
marck abandoned the Kuliur-Kampf. And the million and a half 
Poles, who have been the basis of more than one bargain between 
Rome and Berlin, would henceforward be exposed to the rival 
seductions of Moscow. 

The Vatican, clearly, would like to stop the war before Germany 
incurs the penalty of its crimes. It needs no instructions from 
Germany. Its own grave interest is at stake. It would like to 
stop the war when Germany is at its height. For the moment it 
holds its hand. The collapse of Russia and Italy encourage higher 
hopes both in Berlin and Rome. Perhaps, after all, Belgium 
and part of France can be retained under the eagle! It will 
suit the Vatican as much as it will suit Wilhelm II to see Belgium 
pass under a Power which, in the event of victory, will crush 
Socialism and rebuke anti-clerical Liberalism ! 

In Austria-Hungary the danger, from the Papal point of view, 
is even greater. Again, to restrict ourselves to the clear war 
aims of the Allies, the Dual Monarchy has the prospect, if the 
war ends satisfactorily for us, of losing Croatia-Slavonia, the 
Trentino, the Bukovina, and Galicia ; if not Bohemia and Moravia, 
which will certainly appeal to the post-war Conference to release 
them from Austria-Hungary. Of the thirty million Slavs who 
are at present united with twenty million Teutons and Magyars 
under the Hapsburgs, only the small Germanized fragments on 
the Swiss frontier and the Galician Poles are reconciled to that 
tule. We must not, however, enter into large speculations. We 
may take it that Britain, France, and America will not lay down 
their arms until all the Serbs, Croats, Montenegrins, Italians, 
Rumans, Ruthenes, and Poles are set free. Except the Poles of 
Galicia, whose political support had to be purchased, Austria 
and Hungary have treated these alien subjects vilely; and a 
severance of them from Austria-Hungary is the finest security 
we can have against a repetition of this criminal outburst. A 
block of Slav States between the Danube and the Dardanelles 
will shut off Germany from the unexploited resources of Asia 
Minor, on which she relies for a second war. 

How must this prospect be regarded at the Vatican? The 
loss of Galicia, which we have been taught to regard as a part 
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of the future kingdom (or republic) of Poland, would be a very 
grave blow to the Austrian Church. Ecclesiastical interests in 
the Reichsrat have for years depended upon the vote of the 
Galician Poles. Bohemia and Moravia are, of course, Catholic, 
but they, like the Southern Slavs, have a fierce Czech patriotism, 
and they have been a thorn in the side of Austrian Catholic 
Conservatism. The severance of Galicia would mean the with- 
drawal of more than four million Roman Catholics, and there 
would be no corresponding withdrawal of Protestants, Socialists, 
or Liberals. The Ruthene population of Galicia is Greek Orthodox. 
The hope of converting these Ruthenes grows dimmer than ever— 
is, in fact, extinguished—if Galicia is ceded, and the Poles them- 
selves will be exposed to disintegrating influences. It is too 
often thought that a revived kingdom of Poland would prove a 
new Ireland, a country obstinately loyal to the Vatican. Rome 
knows better. In any case, it will be deeply opposed to any 
changes which leave the Protestantism and Liberalism of Austria- 
Hungary intact and greatly lessen its Catholicism. 

More than four million Catholics would be lost to the Austrian 
Church in Galicia. Nearly three millions would next be lost in 
Croatia-Slavonia, if, as is to be hoped, those provinces, which 
Austria stole and has barbarously treated, are handed over to 
Serbia. The population is nearly 80 per cent. Roman Catholic. 
Another million would pass away with the Italian coast and the 
Trentino ; and would pass under the rule of a Power which smiles, 
year after year, at the sonorous anathemas of the Vatican. In 
sum, just as Germany will, if we win, lose three million Roman 
Catholics and only one million Protestants, Austria-Hungary will 
lose eight million Roman Catholics and very few Protestants, 
Liberals, or Socialists. The balance of power in the Reichstag 
and the Reichsrat will incline more and more against the Vatican. 

Then there would be, in addition, the painful sacrifice of a 
very natural ambition. One of the roots of the present trouble 
has been the rivalry of Russia (the old dynastic Russia) and 
Austria to spread over the Balkans. Behind the political and 
economic rivalry was the religious clash of ambitions, the contest 
of Rome and Moscow. The Balkan peoples differ very little 
from either in ritual or doctrine. They are separated almost 
entirely on the question of jurisdiction, and both the Russian 
and the Roman ecclesiastical authorities have for decades dreamed 
of absorbing their independent Churches and securing a homo- 
geneous block of Slav subjects between the Danube and the 
Mediterranean. There will in the course of the next fifty years 
be a Slav confederation of forty or fifty million people in that 
area, and the application of science to its minerals and its soil 
will lead to a great Balkan prosperity. Greece would, of course, 
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in time be swallowed by whatever Power, political or religious, 
succeeded at this juncture in dominating these peoples. The 
white-and-gold banner of the Papacy might yet float again over 
the Parthenon, if not in time over Santa Sophia. 

The defeat of Germany and Austria, the re-establishment of 
the Balkan Churches, gravely disturbs this dream. In the period 
immediately. preceding the war Austria had not only enforced 
Roman proselytism in Slavonia, but had actually wrung serious 
concessions to Rome out of the Serbs, though there were only 
eight thousand Roman Catholics in Serbia. It is quite certain 
that when the Southern Slavs gather again under a common 
standard, they will unite the names of Rome and Vienna in a 
jomt malediction. They know why Benedict XV was neutral 
when their women were raped and their homes plundered and 
burned. They know why, in sketching a plan of settlement, 
Benedict XV said not one word about Serbia and Rumania. 
They know why, when Europe tottered on the brink of this 
abyss, and it rested with the most Catholic Power in Europe to 
give the decision, the Pope was so careful not to “interfere in 
politics.” Popes have, of course, always scrupulously regarded 
that maxim. ; 

And here is the last point which I would emphasize. The 
Pope’s interest’ is identical with that of Germany and Austria 
also in the fact that he has gone too far. He must—if I may so 
express it—win or he will be beaten. The dull-eyed peasants of 
Belgium and Posen and Northern France who expected, at least 
when their churches were desecrated and their priests shot, to 
hear the voice of Rome, do not quite understand the Pope’s plea 
of “neutrality.” Alfred Loisy, until a few a ago the chief 
cultural ornament of the French Church, has abandoned his 
allegiance and poured fiery scorn on the Pope’s attitude. A 
moralist ought not to be even impartial in a world of crime. 
Benedict XV has not even been impartial. Partiality to the 
criminals has distinguished his work from the start. Only 
complete victory wipes out these things. 

In all this I make no reflection whatever on the Pope’s person 
and character. He has but followed the plain policy of the 
Vatican. Benedict XV is a diplomatist, trained under Rampolla 
and Leo XIII. That does not, as popular legend supposes, mean 
a very brilliant tuition. Rampolla and Leo XIII failed dismally 
In their projects for the Church. They lost the Latin world 
and gained no compensation. Benedict XV would, by the same 
methods, at least keep the Germanic world and get compensation 
In the Slav world. He is an ecclesiastical statesman. It is his 
duty to be above all an ecclesiastical statesman. I have suggested 
only that he is discharging his quite obvious duty, as conceived 
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at the Vatican, to the great organization that was committed to 
him just before the outbreak of the war. 

But that duty happens to conflict vitally with ours, and the 
policy of the Pope must be studied and discussed fearlessly. Our 
duty is to rescue Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania, and to smite 
an aggressive bully in such fashion that none may be moved 
again to imitate his adventure. It happens that the Papal 
interest lies the other way, and the facts ought to be clearly 
realized throughout the Allied nations. Pacifists who acclaim 
the Pope’s messages as beautiful utterances know as little about 
the Vatican as they do about Berlin. The Pope’s policy is, 
inevitably and conscientiously, Boloism. 

Perhaps this statement of his interests, which any person 
may easily verify, will help some to understand a few of the 
underground currents that are working against us. Why are 
priests permitted in such numbers to “ interfere in politics” in 
Ireland, especially seeing that the Sinn-Fein movement has a 
strong anti-clerical element in it? What is the meaning of the 
German claim that, whatever decision be taken in regard to 
Belgium, the Flemings shall be henceforth separated from the 
Walloons ? Why was Cardinal Mercier hissed by Belgians at 
the door of Antwerp Cathedral? Why are French-Canadians 
the one blot on the magnificent loyalty of Canada, especially 
when they see France absorbed in an heroic struggle for life? 
Why does Archbishop Mannix, of Melbourne, stand out as the 
most prominent figure in the anti-war and anti-British movement 
in Australia? What is the meaning of that strange comedy, 
the sudden fraternity of the Socialists and Catholics of Australia 
and New Zealand? Who are the countless Bolos of Italy ? 
What element in Spain is so violently pro-German as the eccle- 
siastical element ? And so on. 

The next five months are grave beyond exaggeration. er- 
many sees the great shadow of America falling upon the arena 
and is making every possible and unscrupulous attempt to get 
peace before the coming event replaces the shadow. It is now 
near the top of its gains. It quite agrees with the Pope that the 
carnage has gone far enough. Let the secret channels be active 
everywhere. Before the end of the winter Germany will swing 
round its mighty ram and batter one more, if not two more, 
breaches in the encircling wall, and gather fresh spoils, or pawns 
for the diplomatic match. Then it wants peace. So does 
Benedict XV. 

JosEPH McCaBE 
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In Plutarch’s life of Numa Pompilius, the rule and order of the 
Vestal Virgins are thus concisely defined: “ In the first ten years 
they learn what they have to do; the next ten years following, 
they do that which they have learned; and the last ten years 
they teach young novices.” * With a paraphrase of this passage, 
Dr. William Heberden, here selected as the example of the eigh- 
teenth-century “ beloved physician ” (in the nineteenth that title 
was popularly assigned to Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh), opens 
the Preface to his Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases. 
“This is no bad model [he says] for the life of a physician ” ; 
and writing in 1782, when he had passed through the first and 
second of the stages above indicated, he sat down, as the Greek 
motto on his title-page proclaims, to digest and co-ordinate the 
methodical bedside notes of his forty years’ practice. The matter 
of his book is naturally beyond the province of this paper. It 
is not of the supreme contemporary authority on angina pectoris, 
or of the learned analyst of that “ mithridate”’ + which has passed 
into English poetry as a synonym for “ antidote,” that it is pro- 
posed to speak. Rather is it of the accomplished Fellow of 
his college who was scholar enough to contribute to the Athenian 
Letters—whose associates were as diverse as Gray and Jacob 
Bryant, Kennicott and Conyers Middleton—and who numbered 
among his patients not only Richardson and Thomas Edwards 
of the Canons of Criticism,t but Cowper, and Johnson, and Mrs. 
Delany, and George III. That he should have deserved and 
obtained the esteem and affection of all these is assuredly reason 
enough for raising to his memory a modest cairn of recognition. 
He was seventy-two when he signed the Preface to his Com- 
mentaries, having been born in London in August 1710. His 
father, Richard Heberden, came of a good Hampshire family, 
but his profession is unknown. He died in October 1717, leaving 
his family “in somewhat straitened circumstances.” A few 


* North’s Plutarch, Rouse’s ed., 1898, i, 245. 

t Drayton calls garlic “the poor man’s mithridate.” The word is also used by 
Donne, Lyly, and Ben Jonson. ~ 

$ See National Review, September 1917, pp. 71-85. 
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months before, his son had been admitted into the Grammar 
School of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, of which in later life he became 
a benefactor. Here he succeeded so well that he was sent, in 
his fifteenth year, to St. John’s, Cambridge, later the college of 
Mason, as it had formerly been that of Prior. This was in 1724, 
Four years afterwards he graduated B.A., proceeding Fellow in 
1730. Thereupon he entered on what was to be the first period 
of his future calling, and studied medicine assiduously at London 
and Cambridge. In 1739 he became an M.D. and practised for 
some years at the University. But he did not, on this account, 
relax his interest in the affairs of his Alma Mater, nor neglect the 
reputation he had acquired as a Hebraist and classical scholar. 
Thus it comes about that he figures as a contributor to the at first 
privately printed Athenian Letters of 1741-3. 

“Writ large ” in a liberal sub-title, these letters purport to 
be the Epistolary Correspondence of an Agent of the King of Persia 
residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, translated from 
a manuscript in the Old Persic language preserved in the library 
at Fez. They were, as a matter of fact, mainly the work of a 
group of clever young Cambridge men (most of whom rose in the 
future to positions of eminence), who composed them “as a 
preparatory trial of their strength and as the best method of 
imprinting on their own minds some of the immediate subjects 
of their academical studies.” . In this aspiration they were said to 
have been encouraged by the Reverend and indefatigable Thomas 
Birch of the General Dictionary (then concluding or just concluded), 
who was one of the contributors. As Birch’s lifelong patron was 
the first Earl of Hardwicke, and Hardwicke’s sons, Philip, after- 
wards second Lord Hardwicke, and his brilliant brother Charles, 
were the leading writers, this may well have been the case. In 
its first form (four volumes, octavo) the issue of the book was 
exceptionally “limited,” only twelve copies being struck off at 
the expense of the authors “ under the strictest injunctions of 
secrecy.” * 

* So long a period elapsed before the Athenian Letters emerged from their subter- 
ranean or semi-suppressed condition, that it will be best to follow their further fortunes 
in a foot-note. In 1781, when Charles Yorke was dead, his brother Philip, then second 
Earl, issued, in one quarto volume, another privately printed edition of one hundred 
copies, with the result that the book, having become known, began to be sought after. 
This led to the publication of an edition in two vols. octavo, a copy of which was sent in 
1789 by the Lord Dover of the day to the venerable Abbé Barthélemy, author of the 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce, 1779. Barthélemy was lavish in compliment ; 
and was polite enough to add that, had he known earlier of the book, he should either 
have refrained from writing his own, or endeavoured to improve it by so excellent 
a model. In 1798 appeared an authoritative edition, duly equipped with portraits, 
map, geographical index, and “‘ Advertisement ” by the third Earl of Hardwicke; and 
the book, by this time, in the opinion of the Monthly Review, constituted the best com- 
mentary on Thucydides then extant. 
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Heberden’s contribution to this now forgotten work was, of 
course, professional. It is contained in Letter CXXXVI, vol. ii, 
from Cleander, the Persian agent of the fable, to Alexias, the chief 
physician of Artaxerxes, and consists of what would to-day be 
called an “ appreciation’ of Hippocrates of Cos as he “ struck 
a contemporary.” Excellent as it is, it does not lend itself easily 
to quotation, unless one excepts the cynical characterization, by 
a “certain Athenian,” of “ gymnastick physick” as “the art of 
preserving their lives who ought not to live, and continuing vale- 
tudinarians a burden to themselves and society ”»—an utterance 
which, if it were ever grateful to a Greek, would certainly not be 
acceptable to our latter-day disciples of Sandow. Cleander dwells 
on the depressed state of medicine before Hippocrates, when it 
appears to have been wholly in the hands of nostrum-mongers 
and quack-salvers ; on the pertinacity with which Hippocrates 
insisted on studying the stages of disease at the patient’s bedside, 
so as to earn for himself the reputation of a “ clinic” physician ; 
on his determined endeavour to dissociate medicine from the 
nebulous philosophy to which it had become affiliated; and, 
finally and chiefly, on the method and lucidity which justly entitle 
him to the credit of being the first to collect “the scattered 
precepts of physick ” into an art, and to “deliver them like a man 
of this world.” * Some of Cleander’s utterances read strangely 
to the uninstructed modern. It is difficult to realize that “ it is 
doubtful whether Hippocrates ever saw a human body dissected,” 
and that the illustrious Father of Medicine knew no more of 
anatomy than could be learned from sacrificed animals or Egyptian 
mummies. There are in Cleander’s communication, among other 
passages, some which are probably no more than the echo of what 
Johnson calls “the unauthorized loquacity of common fame ” ; 
but in any case Heberden’s contribution must have been a welcome 
and authoritative addition to the Athenian Letters. 

Beyond a few notes supplied in 1744 to Zachary Grey’s Hudi- 
bras, in the subscription list of which Heberden duly appears, 
with several of his Cambridge colleagues, no other of his purely 
literary efforts seems to have survived, though as a Hebraist he 
gave acknowledged aid to Bishop Newcome in his book on The 
Twelve Minor Prophets. During the period of his residence at 
Cambridge as a practising physician he delivered a course of 
lectures on materia medica. These had many auditors who 
afterwards became distinguished, notably Sir George Baker, 


* Charles Fox, who read his Hippocrates, highly approved one of the famous 
Aphorisms. It was, as quoted by Rogers: ‘‘ The second-best remedy is better than 
the best, if the patient likes it best ” (T'able-Talk, 1856, p. 94). But, in the quotation 
books, he is known mainly by the rightly famous “ Life is short, art long.” He did 
not, however, confirm his initial axiom, for he lived to be 104. 
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physician to Queen Charlotte, and are distinguished by their 
wealth of classical quotation and illustration. “‘ Homer, Plautus, 
Plutarch, Vitruvius, Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, Cicero, Ovid, 
Persius, Lucan, Catullus, Juvenal, and Pliny [says Dr. Pettigrew] 
are all made to illustrate and adorn his discourses.” They have 
never been printed, although they were, or are, still existent 
in manuscript form; but a solitary example of them is supposed 
to exist in the tract entitled Antitheriaka, published in 1745, 
And here it will be safest to invoke the aid of a professional pen : 


Treating of this famous medicine [Mithridatium] which had not yet been expunged 
from our public dispensatory, Dr. Heberden proves that the only poisons known to 
the ancients were hemlock, monk’s hood, and those of venomous beasts ; and that to 
these few they knew of no antidotes. That the farrago called after the celebrated 
King of Pontus [Mithridates Eupator], which, in the time of Celsus, consisted of thirty- 
eight simples, had changed its composition every hundred years, and that therefore 
what had been for so many ages called Mithridatium was quite different from the true 
medicine found in the cabinet of that prince. This, he states, was a very trivial one, 
composed of twenty leaves of rue, one grain of salt, two nuts, and two dried figs ; and 
he infers that, even supposing Mithridates had ever used the compound (which is 
doubtful), his not being able to dispatch himself was less owing to the strength of his 
antidote than to the weakness of his poison.* 


These last lines might perhaps be more explicit, and the 
reader will perhaps not object to be reminded that the historical 
King of Pontus, being fortified with his antidote, eventually failed 
to poison himself effectively when, fearing capture by the Romans, 
he desired to take that course.t As a matter of fact, he was killed 
by a Gaul. 

When, in 1745, Antitheriaka was published, Heberden was 
five-and-thirty, and his Cambridge reputation had begun to 
extend to the metropolis. In the same year he was admitted as 
a candidate to the College of Physicians, then in Warwick Lane, 
Newgate Street ; and in 1746 he became a Fellow. About 1748, 
on the invitation of George the Second’s Physician-in-Ordinary, 
Sir Edward Hulse, he moved to London, taking up his abode nm 
Cecil Street, Strand. Whether this was a favoured haunt of the 
faculty we know not, but it was to Hayley’s friend, Dr. William 
Austin, “of Cecil Street, London,” that Cowper addressed a 
sonnet in May 1792, thanking him for his advice in Mrs. Unwin’s 
second paralytic seizure. In any case Heberden rapidly progressed 
in popularity. In 1752 he gave up his St. John’s fellowship and 
married Miss Elizabeth Martin, daughter of John Martin, M.P. 
for Tewkesbury. Two years later she died; and in 1761 he 
married again, the lady being Miss Wollaston of Charterhouse 


* Macmichael’s The Gold-headed Cane, Munk’s ed., 1884, pp. 99-100. 
+ Heberden (according to Macmichael) discredited the stories of poisons that could 
be concealed in seals and the like. But, in Heberden’s own day, Condorest died in the 
prison of Bourg-la-Reine from a poison that he carried in the bezel of his ring. 
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Square. By his first wife he had a son, who became Canon of 
Exeter ; by his second, several children, only two of whom sur- 
vived, one being the Mary Heberden who figures in Fanny Burney’s 
Diary for 1787 ; the other his son and biographer William. Mean- 
while distinctions came to him freely from Warwick Lane and 
elsewhere. When, in 1761, Queen Charlotte arrived from Mecklen- 
burg, George III offered him the post of Physician to Her Majesty. 
This offer he thought fit to decline, on the ground that “ it might 
interfere with those connexions of life which he had now formed,” 
among which, it is only reasonable to suppose, his second marriage 
playedits part. But it is a significant proof of his personal influence 
that, notwithstanding this refusal, he was successful in obtaining 
the appointment for a nominee of his own, a little-known but 
extremely competent Dr. Joseph Letherland. It is not, however, 
necessary to record all the milestones of a uniformly prosperous 
career. Soon after his arrival in London he had been strongly 
impressed by the signs of impaired power in his celebrated con- 


‘temporary, Dr. Mead ; and he had resolved in his own case not 


to disregard the timely warnings of advancing years. For this 
reason, in 1783 he deemed it prudent (in his son’s words) “ to 
withdraw a little from the fatigues of his profession. He therefore 
purchased. a house at Windsor, to which he used ever afterwards 
to retire during some of the summer months; but returned to 
London in the winter, and still continued to visit the sick for 
many years.” * When he ceased to reside in Cecil Street is not 
apparent; but his last London house was on the south side 
(Captain Morris’s “ sweet, shady side ”’) of Pall Mall, looking, at 
the back, on the Mall and St. James’s Park. According to 
Granger, Heberden himself built, or rebuilt, this on a freehold 
site given by Charles II to Nell Gwyn, the last owners of which 
had been the Waldegrave family, from whom it was purchased. 
Of Heberden’s closing years there is little to say. In 1796, when 
he was eighty-seven, he fractured his thigh when attending 
service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s—an accident which 
disabled him from active exercise to the end of his life and prompted 
m a contemporary the apposite quotation from Virgil : 


Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit. t 
_ On May 17, 1801, being then in his ninety-first year, he 
died in his Pall Mall house, and was buried in Windsor Parish 
Church, where there is a monument to his memory. His portrait 


* Memoir prefixed to the translated Commentaries of 1806, p. iv. 

} There is a print of the house in the Crace Collection at the British Museum (Hill’s 
Johnson’s Letters, 1892, ii, p. 302). 

t Aneid, lib. ii, 429-430. 
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by Sir William Beechey, R.A., hangs in the Censor’s Room of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

» Dr. Heberden’s Commentaries on the History and Cure of 
Diseases (Commentaru de Morborum Historia et Curatione), though 
drawn up as early as 1782, were not published until 1802, a year 
after his death. They were originally written in Latin and 
translated by the author’s distinguished son, Dr. William Heberden 
the younger. Examination of them here would be out of place 
as well as perilous to a layman; and upon this theme we shall 
content ourselves by quoting Dr. Norman Moore. There can be 
no higher authority. Dr. William Heberden, he says, “is rightly 
considered one of the greatest of English physicians. His 
Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases is a book which 
can never become obsolete or cease to be worth reading by a 
student of medicine, so absolutely is it based on an exact personal 
observation of disease.” * 

With this we pass to such dispersed particulars of Heberden’s 
relations with his contemporaries as we have been able to bring 
together. The facts of his career, as will be gathered, are not 
such as furnish material for ‘‘eventful history.” But of few men 
can it be more literally advanced that he was “ known by his 
friends.” From the date of his establishment in Cecil Street to 
the end of his days he must have been one of the most popular 
and best respected members of his profession, though it is not 
from himself that we learn it. Among his patients he numbered 
many of the leading celebrities, with most of whom he was also 
on terms of intimacy. And not a few of the literati of his day 
were attracted to him by his attainments as a scholar and 
man of science. One of the earliest of this group must 
have been that inveterate anti-Bentleyite Conyers Middleton, 
though he was, perhaps, not to be reckoned among his close 
associates. But Middleton’s History of the Life of Cuero, 
the much-vaunted work which was said to owe its matter 
to William Bellenden and its manner to John, Lord Hervey, 
belongs to 1741, the year of the Athenian Letters; and the farm 
which the profits enabled Middleton to purchase at Hildersham, 
on the Granta, where for the rest of his life he chiefly lived, was 
only six miles from Cambridge. He must have been for some 
time under Heberden’s care when, not long before his death i 
June 1750, he came to London to seek further advice, since he 
told the specialist he consulted that “his case being out of the 
power of physick” he had long taken Dr. Heberden’s medicines 


* A Lecture on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, delivered October 3, 1899, 
by Norman Moore, M.D., p. 2. The Commentaries are examined in some detail by 
the late A. C. Buller, B:A., Cambridge, whose interesting Essay on the Life and Works 
of Heberden obtained the Wix Prize at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1878. 
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without effect.* Heberden subsequently printed from an 
Harleian manuscript in the British Museum an unpublished 
Appendix to an earlier treatise which Middleton had issued in 
1726, on “the servile and ignoble condition” of the medical 
profession among the Romans, adding thereto an account of the 
circumstances which led to its long-deferred publication. He was, 
however, by no means prepared to act as foster-father to all 
Middleton’s posthumous productions, for when Middleton’s widow 
(and third wife) brought him an unpublished treatise on the 
inefficacy of prayer, which her versatile but unorthodox husband 
had left behind him, Heberden, after reading it carefully, told 
her frankly that though it might do credit to his learning, it 
could do none to his principles or memory. It is, nevertheless, 
characteristic of the benevolence attributed to him that, having 
ascertained from a publisher that the market value of the copyright 
of such a piece would be £150, he paid Mrs. Middleton £200 and 
burned the manuscript. 

One of the critics who contested the authenticity of the letters 
of Cicero and Brutus which Middleton had published was the 
distinguished Greek scholar Jeremiah Markland, whom Heberden 
knew well and must often have visited at Milton Court, the spacious 
old Elizabethan farm-house near Dorking where, as Mrs. Rose’s 
lodger, he spent the last twenty-four years of his secluded and 
studious life, and to which, after his death, another great Grecian, 
Richard Porson, made reverential pilgrimage in hishonour. Heber- 
den it was who paid for the publication of Markland’s editions 
of the Supplices (1763) and the two Iphigenias (1771) of Euripides ; 
and it was Heberden who wrote the inscription for the votive 
brass which stands (or stood, for the church has been twice 
rebuilt) to Markland’s memory in the chancel of St. Martin, 
Dorking. To Heberden Markland left all his books, which were 
enriched by his valuable notes. His tomb, with that of Abraham 
Tucker of Betchworth Castle, author (as “‘ Edward Search ”’) of 
The Light of Nature Pursued, is in the now disused churchyard. 

Markland was not the only scholar of eminence who belonged 
to Heberden’s circle of friends. There is good evidence that 
he was well acquainted with Thomas Tyrwhitt, the accomplished 
editor of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, who before finally devoting 
himself to literature had contrived to be a competent Under- 
Secretary at War and an efficient Clerk to the House of Commons, 
earning distinction in both capacities. Tyrwhitt was not only 
‘a master of almost every European tongue,” but he was regarded. 


* Climenson’s Elizabeth Montagu, 1906, 276. 

t This story is told in different ways. The version here followed is that of Dr. 
Macmichael in The Gold-headed Cane, Munk’s ed., 1884, pp. 108-109, and was probably 
derived from Dr. Heberden’s son. 
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by Porson as “an admirable critic,’ * and Lord Charlemont (no 
mean judge) considered that his pamphlet on the Chatterton 
question was ‘‘ the most candid, accurate, and satisfactory contro- 
versial tract that ever he had perused.” ¢ Like Twining, Tyrwhitt 
translated Aristotle’s Poetics, and his version, published in 1794, 
after his death, is specially praised by a modern critic for its 
“ penetrating scholarship.” { His relations with Heberden are 
evidenced by the verses he wrote for an olive-wood tea-caddy, 
which “ Athenian” Stuart, another friend, had brought to 
Heberden from Greece. Tyrwhitt was dining with Heberden 
shortly after it arrived, and he sent his host next day the following 


sextet : 
In Attic fields, by famed Ilissus’ flood, 
The sacred tree of Pallas once I stood. 
Now torn from thence, with graceful emblems drest, 
For Mira’s tea I form a polished chest. 
Athens, farewell! no longer I repine 
For my Socratic shade and patroness divine. 


Jacob Bryant, the mythologist, turned the lines into Latin, 
Sir William Jones into Greek—a fact which supplies us with the 
names of two more of Heberden’s learned friends. 

Of Jacob Bryant, of whom it was jestingly said that he knew 
everything down to the Deluge and no further, who believed in 
Chatterton but disbelieved in Troy, and whose Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology is supposed to have foreshadowed Mr. Casaubon’s 
arid and unachieved magnum opus in George Eliot’s Middlemarch, § 
one might reasonably expect interesting particulars. As Bryant 
lived at Cippenham, about three miles from Windsor, he must 
often have met Heberden when in residence there, though of their 
actual intercourse Fanny Burney’s Diary reveals nothing but a 
meeting on the Terrace. Nor is there more of “ Oriental Jones,” 
or some others whom Dr. Macmichael classes as Heberden’s 
associates. He speaks of those typical eighteenth-century pre- 
lates, Lowth and Hurd; of Jortin and the Hebraist Kennicott ; 
of Cavendish (the chemist ?) and the tardily orthodox Soame 
Jenyns ; but restricts himself to the barren enumeration of their 
names, so that; one must fall back on those who were primarily 
patients. In a former paper we have spoken of Thomas Edwards 
of the Canons of Criticism, and Richardson as coming in this 
category. Heberden certainly attended Edwards, who in his 
declining years addressed to him a sonnet in which, after thanking 


* Porsoniana, in Rogers’s Table-Talk, 1856, p. 322. 

+ Charlemont Corr., 1891,1,422. It was entitled A Vindication of the Appendix to 
the Poems called Rowley’s, 1782. 

{ Prickard, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 1891, vi. 
§ He is actually mentioned in chap. xxii. 
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him for his “ healing arts ” and referring to his “ wealth unenvied,” 
adjures him (doubtless with an eye to a vindictive Warburton 
in the background !) to 


Cherish his memory, and protect his fame, 
Whom thy true worth has made thy faithful friend ; 


and he certainly ministered to the author of Sir Charles Grandison 
in those obscure nervous disorders to which excessive sensibility 
and attention to business had reduced that exemplary man. “I 
must have done,” writes Edwards to his friend in January 1750, 
or “ good Mr. Heberden will chide me for teasing you with long 
letters.” As if long letters could have any terrors for Samuel 
Richardson! But perhaps he disliked them in other people. 

One of Heberden’s London patients was Cowper, who con- 
sulted him in 1763, previous to his terrible second derangement. 
Heberden, who was a fervent advocate of fresh air and change of 
scene (he had earlier sent Edwards from London to the Chiltern 
Hills), recommended Cowper to go to Margate, where he stayed 
during August and September, visiting thence, among other 
things, that fantastic imitation (with supplements) of Cicero’s 
Formian Villa, which had been erected at Kingsgate three years 
before by Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, and which, three years 
later, prompted the satiric quatrains of Gray. Cowper calls it 
“a fine piece of ruins.” The Margate treatment temporarily 
raised his spirits, but did no more permanent good than Heberden’s 
drugs. Eighteen years afterwards, he nevertheless still remem- 
bered his old doctor, and in his “ Retirement.” refers to him as— 

Virtuous and faithful HEBERDEN ! whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil ; 


Gives melancholy up to Nature’s care, 
And sends the patient into purer air. 


Whether Heberden ever prescribed for the highly strung author 
of the Elegy Wrote in a Country Church Yard is not apparent from 
Gray’s Correspondence. But with another of Heberden’s patients 
Gray’s name is indissolubly connected. This was the wife of his 
friend Mason, that beautiful and amiable Mary Sherman, whose 
metrical epitaph may stiJl be read in Bristol Cathedral, graced 
with the familiar closing quatrain by Gray which goes so far to 
redeem her husband’s preliminary stanzas. Her brief married 
life only lasted two years, as she died of consumption at eight- 
and-twenty, apparently in the very act of drinking the Bristol 
waters—a fact which must be allowed to justify the Masonic 
“she bow’d to taste the wave” of the fourth line. There is a 
reference to her in one of Warburton’s letters : 


Mason called on me the other day ; he is grown extremely fat, and his wife extremely 
lean, indeed in the last stage of a consumption. I inquired of her health ; he said she 
VOL Lxx 30 
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was something better, and that I suppose encouraged him to come out, but Dr. Balguy 
tells me that Heberden * says she is irretrievably gone, and he has touched upon it 
to him, and ought to do it to her. When the terms of such a sentence may impede the 
doctor’s endeavour to save, the pronouncing it would be very indiscreet, buting § 
consumption confirmed, it is a work of charity, as the patient is always deluded with 
hopes to the very last breath. 


In this instance, for once, one is disposed to say ditto to 
Warburton. But the question was much debated. Hume, in 
one of his letters to Strahan, seems to think it justifiable to deceive 
sick people “for their Good.” But Johnson’s sturdy honesty 
: recoiled from falsehood in any form. 
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I deny [he said] the lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man for fear of alarming him, 
You have no business with consequences ; you are to tell the truth. 


His other reasons were not so forcible : 


Besides [he added] you are not sure what effect your telling him that he is in danger 
may have. It may bring his distemper to a crisis, and that may cure him. Of all 
lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of this, because I believe it has been frequently 
practised on myself.t 


According to Walpole’s Correspondence, the ‘“‘ Heaven-born 
Wilkes,” as Hogarth called him, might have been one of Heberden’s 
patients had he not declined that advantage. In April 1763 he 
had been committed to the Tower for imputing falsehood to 
George III in No. 45 of the North Briton; but, as all the world 
knows, had been released in the Court of Common Pleas on 
pleading privilege of Parliament. When the House of Commons 
reassembled in November 1763 he was challenged by a choleric 
West Indian named Martin, whom he had Jibelled, and on tlie 
16th of that month fought a duel with him in Hyde Park, and 
was severely wounded in the side. His medical attendant was 
Dr. Brocklesby (the ‘‘ Rock less B” of the wits), but the House 
commissioned Dr. Heberden and Hawkins (the King’s Sergeant- 
surgeon) to visit him. The “idol of the mob” refused to see 
them, and to “laugh at us more,” writes Walpole to Lord Hert- 
ford, “ sent for two Scotchmen, Duncan and Middleton,” although 
he had impudently postulated, at the time of his committal to the 
Tower, that he should not be placed in any apartment which 
had been previously tenanted by a Scot. He shortly afterwards 
escaped to France.§ 

In December 1780, when Johnson’s friend, Henry Thrale, had 
returned to Streatham with what Miss Burney calls “ that vile 


* Heberden had known Mason since 1747, when he had joined with Gray in procuring 
Mason’s election to a Fellowship at Pembroke Hall (Tovey’s Gray’s Letters, 1900-1912, 
i, 187 n. 

} Ibid., iii, 115 n., from Mitford. 

{ Hill’s Bocwell’s Johnson, 1887, iv, 306. 

§ Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, vol. v; Hunt’s History of England, 1760-1801. 
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influenza,” his’ wife hastily summoned Heberden from town. As 
he ordered “ cupping,” and Miss Burney speaks of Thrale’s case 
as precarious, it is probable that his ailment was but a premonition 
of that fatal seizure which took place in the following April, and 
of which his medical advisers had warned him if he continued to 

rsist in his unrestrained indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table. Only two days before his death Dr. Johnson had said to 
him at dinner, after witnessing his immoderate appetite and 
prodigious draughts of strong beer: “ Sir, after the denunciations 
of your physicians this morning, such eating is little better than 
suicide.” , 

As already stated, it was in 1783 that Heberden retired from 
the active practice of his profession, in which by this time he was 
almost without a rival. In the early part of the same year 
Johnson’s declining health was beginning to be a source of appre- 
hension to his friends. “I fear his constitution is breaking,” 
wrote Hannah More. But he was still well enough to act as her 
escort at Oxford and to exhibit to her his old quarters at Pem- 
broke, where, in honour of this dual visit of notabilities, a print 
of the great man was specially hung up in the Common Room, 
having under it, “ And is not Johnson ours? himself a host ”— 
a line from the lady’s poem of Sensibility. Not long after his 
return from Oxford, on June 17, he had his first paralytic seizure. 
He immediately sent for his neighbour, Dr. Brocklesby, who 
lived hard by in Norfolk Street, and for Dr. Heberden, under 
whose joint care, aided by his own robust constitution, he rapidly 
recovered. On the 20th he had regained his speech sufficiently 
to discuss Juvenal’s ninth satire with Dr. Brocklesby (who, like 
Heberden, was a “classic ”’), and “ to let him see that the province 
was mine ’—as he reported to Mrs. Thrale at Bath. On the 24th 
he was watering his little garden at Bolt Court, just as he had 
watered the laurels on “ Dick’s island” at Streatham; and on 
the 25th Dr. Heberden took his leave. Later in the year, in 
December, he was attacked by dropsy and asthma, from which, 
after a ten weeks’ confinement, he again recovered, though he 
described himself as still “ at a great distance from health.” His 
appetite, however, never failed, and this, he tells us, Dr. Heberden 
always regarded as a favourable sign. He considered it, says 
Johnson, in what are assuredly his own words, as indicating that 
Nature had not in despair yielded up her power to the force of 
the disease. He was, however, seventy-four, and his life was 
not to be prolonged. Before the year closed his ailments returned, 
and his doctors were again in requisition. It is not necessary to 
repeat the oft-told story of his death. But it is pleasant to think 
that he retained his powers until the end ; that he was still able 
to discuss Shakespeare with Dr. Brocklesby, and “the Antients” 
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with Dr. Heberden, whom he characterized to Seward as “ ultimug 
Romanorum, the last of the learned physicians,” * although, in the 
matter of dropsical incisions, he looked upon him as “ timidorum 
timidissimus.” He retained his wonderful memory and his 
humour so far as to repeat, only a few days before he died, when 
he had been secretly trying some palliative of his own, the lines 
of Swift : 


The doctors, tender of their fame, 

Wisely on me lay all the blame: 

“‘ We must confess, his case was nice ; 
But he would never take advice. 

Had he been ruled, for aught appears, 
He might have lived these twenty years.” 


By a codicil to his will he left to Drs. Heberden and Brocklesby, 
and his surgeon Mr. Cruikshank, “each a book at their election 
to keep as a token of remembrance.’ Heberden and Brocklesby 
refused payment for their services. Heberden, indeed, must have 
been quixotic in this way, for he declined to take a fee from 
Eldon because he had written a brilliant essay at Oxford. 

Of Heberden’s remaining patients of consequence, the chief 
were Mrs. Delany and George III. He attended the former at 
Windsor in 1787, when she had suffered, in Miss Burney’s mys- 
terious words, “a mental distress,’ which threw her into a fever 
she rapidly recovered from. She was then eighty-six, and she 
died on April 10 in the following year. In July 1788 King 
George III showed symptoms of indisposition; and the Royal 
Household migrated to the curative waters.of Cheltenham. In 
November, when they had returned to Windsor, he was again 
unwell; and Dr. Heberden was called in for consultation with the 
Queen’s Physician, Sir George Baker. There is not much in 
Fanny’s Diary about Heberden’s ministrations, but what there is 
deserves mention. It became a part of her duty to carry to 
Queen Charlotte, who was ill in the next room, periodical reports 
of His Majesty : 


“‘T am not ill, but I am nervous [she heard him say to his doctors]: if you would 
know what is the matter with me, Iam nervous. But Ilove you both very well; if you 
would tell me truth: I love Dr. Heberden best, for he has not told me a lie: Sir 
George has told me a lie—a white lie, he says, but I hate a white lie! If you will tell 
me a lie, let it be a black lie!” 


A fortnight later the Royal Household was transferred to 
Kew, and the King passed practically to the care of the Willises, 
father and son. 

The preceding notes—it should be admitted—form but a 
slender foundation on which to build a personality ; and it would, 


* Biographiana, p. 601, t Burney Diary, 1905, iv, 136. 
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The Absolute Need of Horses |—Taking up the Ammunition on the Western Front. 


The Prime Minister said in his speech in the House of Commons, 
October 29th, that “two million horses had been transported across 
the seas to Allied Armies.’’ It is to benefit some of these that 


THE R.S.P.C.A. FUND 
NEEDS £50,000 AT ONCE 


TO PROVIDE 5,000 MORE BEDS IN THE 
BRITISH HORSE HOSPITALS IN FRANCE 


You love horses—you regret all the suffering of the horses in this War? Then yo 
cannot refuse to help them. You cannot ignore this appeal to aid in providing the 
beds wherein they may rest comfortably while their wounds are tended, their hurt 
are healed. 
TheR.S.P.C.A. Fund is the only Fund authorised by the Army Council to assist the Army Veterinary; 
Corps. Already, thanks to the generous British public, it has found over £120,000 in this good work 
It now has to find another £50,000, to provide for 5,000 more horse beds costing, with necessa 
supplies, £10 each. It confidently awaits your help. 
Qur soldiers depend for their munitions, their food, their very lives on the horses. They recog 
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CONTRIBUTION FORM. 
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One of the Motor Ambulances presented to the Veterinary One of the Motor Lorries presented to the Army Veterinary 
Authorities for conveyance of Wounded Horses. Corps by the R.S.P.C.A. Fund, 


Veterinary Hospital: Mule having a wound dressed. Chlercforming a Horse previous to Operation. 


the Army Veterinary Corps in France 
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A complete Veterinary Hospital for 1,250 Horses. 
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Injured Horse arriving by Train, taken in R.S.P.C.A. Ambulance Just arrived from the Front at a Veterinary Hospital provided 
to Hospital. bv R.S.P und. 


GOOD RESULTS OF ARMY VETERINARY WORK.—A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. 
Back from the front—Patients for the Hospital. After treatment—Ready for work. 


What the R.S.P.C.A. 
Fund has already done 
for British Sick and 
Wounded Horses in 
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France War Charities Act, 1916) 


Three Patients ready to be discharged to Reiacunts, 


ITS ORIGI N When the War broke out in August, 1914, the Army Veterinary Corps was 
- found splendidly equipped to do its part. As the work grew, however, the 
Army Council accepted the offer of the R.S.P.C.A. to help, first by finding men with the right 
knowledge of horses, and later by starting a fund for the purchase of Veterinary Supplies, Hospitals, 
etc., for “ Sick and Wounded Horses.” 


Thus came about the formation of the R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK & WOUNDED 
HORSES, having as Chairman the Duke of Portland, and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Phillimore, 
of Coutts Bank; and endorsed by the Under Secretary for War as the only Society recognized by 
the Army Council to collect funds and co-ordinate offers of assistance for the horses of the 
British Army. 

Since then the R.S.P.C.A. Fund has proved of increasing assistance to the Army Veterinary 
(Corps in providing for the suffering Horses and Mules on the battlefield. Its services have been 
| cordially recognized by Field-Marshal the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in France. 
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acknowledge the generosity of the Public that alone has made the great work possible. The ready 
response that has come to every appeal encourages the hope of a speedy contribution of the 
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no doubt, have been interesting to hear from Heberden directly 
something of his patients and their humours. But these are 
obviously secrets which the discreet physician confides to his 
notebook and withholds from the curious. As regards Heber- 
den himself it is, however, amply clear, from the particulars 
collected, that he possessed many sterling qualities which fully 
justified his popularity with his contemporaries. He was a 
thoroughly worthy man, of sound principle and stainless integrity ; 
beneficent as well as benevolent ; conscientiously devoted to the 
practice and promotion of the calling which had made him rich, 
and also (what is more to the purpose of this paper) a genuine 
lover of books and a generous patron of letters. Pope was dead 
when he moved to London, or, like Mead and Cheselden, he 
might have been commemorated in a couplet : 


(I'll do what Mead and Cheselden advise 
To keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes) ; 


or he might have prompted an “ Epistle to Dr. Heberden ” on 
the model of the famous “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.” Writing 
to Ralph Allen late in life, Pope is quoted as saying, with reference 
to the kind treatment he had received from the faculty, “ They 
are in general the most amiable companions and the best friends, 
as well as the most learned men I know.” * He would certainly 
not have denied these attributes to our “ eighteenth-century 
Hippocrates.” 
Austin Dosson 


* Account of Pope in An Excursion to Windsor, etc., by John Evans, LL.D., 1827, 
p. 136. 
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Nor so long since there was produced in London an American 
play so full of new and strange words that the exact sense of a 
good deal of the dialogue was lost on an innocent public. One of 
the critics suggested in his notice of the piece that a glossary of 
the more puzzling of these novel and racy Americanisms might 
with advantage be printed on the programme for the instruction 
of the uninitiated. The management took the hint, and promptly 
provided the patrons of the theatre with a list of most of the 
fresh words and their meanings ; and all was well. 

For three years and more the British public has been watching 
the greatest drama of all time, now, as we may hope, approaching 
its dénouement, and many people are in much the same position 
as the spectators of the American play: they almost need some 
sort of glossary to explain the vast number of new words, expres- 
sions, phrases, allusions that have come into the language by 
way of newspapers, magazines, official communications, letters 
from the Front, and otherwise since August 1914. 

All the historic convulsions of the world—wars, revolutions, 
reformations, and renaissances—have brought in their train new 
sets of ideas, new facts, with, as a matter of course, new phrases, 
new expressions to fit them. And just as Shakespeare’s rough 
soldiery—Pistol, Bardolph, and the rest—came back from the 
French Wars “ full of strange oaths,” so do our gallant fellows 
to-day return from France and Flanders and the other Fronts 
with their speech the richer for a plentiful admixture of a jargon 
most of which had no existence when they first went over the 
water to fight the world’s enemy and menace. Safe back in 
“dear old Blighty,” with perhaps a nice “ cushy ” wound to his 
credit, or even his “ ticket ” (which means his discharge) in his 
pocket, “Old Bill,” who has had to face all sorts of “ stuff,” 
from Wipers to Devil’s Wood, is relieved to find that “ Fritz” has 
not succeeded, either by Zepp or Gotha, in “laying his eggs”’ to 
any purpose, and that London has not been seriously “ strafed,” 
for all the “ hot air” about. ‘ 

“ Bill” and his comrades “ Alf” and “ Bert ”’—Captain 
Bruce Bairnsfather’s up-to-date counterparts of “ Soldiers Three ” 
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—are perfect types of the “Old Contemptibles,” otherwise the 
original British Expeditionary Force, the Regular Army, the 
aucity of which, in point of numbers, drew forth from the lips 
of the All-Highest the Kaiser one of the first of the many phrases 
worth remembering since the start of the war. Of all the foolish 
Imperial and Royal utterances which I propose to recall, none has 
proved to be so entirely unfelicitous as that in which Wilhelm the 
Second sneered at our “contemptible little Army.” It has 
indeed been a very boomerang! Hardly less unfortunate was his 
promise of a victorious peace “ before the leaves fall’’—that is to 
say, before the autumn of 1914. ‘“‘ My heart bleeds for Louvain ! ” 
was another of the Kaiser’s early achievements in phrase-making ; 
but he was not revealed at quite his best until—America having 
come into the war—Mr. Gerard was free to record some of his 
conversations with him during the period when the United 
States Ambassador was in the position of a neutral in Berlin. 
“There is no longer any international law,” he exclaimed on one 
occasion. On another (riswm teneatis ?) this mpayable Emperor 
declared “ he wanted to carry on the war in a knightly manner ”’ ; 
and, again, on the subject of the sinking of the Lusitania: “No 
gentleman would kill so many women and children!” Captain- 
Lieutenant Hersing, the criminal referred to, had nevertheless 
received from the Emperor’s hand the Order “ Pour le Meérite.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Gerard did not inquire precisely how many 
women and children it were permissible for a Hun officer to kill— 
and remain a gentleman. Count Luxburg, of spurlos versenkt— 
or “sink without trace ’—notoriety, was foolish or unfortunate 
enough to be found out, so there was no Imperial and Royal 
reward for him. Nevertheless he will long be remembered for his 
infamous phrase. 

But the making of what, for convenience’ sake, may be called 
“War Words ” actually began before the war itself: to be exact, 
with the half-angry, half-incredulous inquiry of the German 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, whether Great Britain was really 
going to fight over a mere “scrap of paper” like the treaty 
guaranteeing the independence of Belgium. This was about the 
end of July 1914. Only a few days later the Chancellor was at it 
again with his memorable durchhauen speech, in which, it will be 
remembered, he blurted out that “ necessity knows no law,” and 
that it was imperative for Germany to “ hack her way through 
Belgium.” Our own spokesmen were soon off the mark, Mr. 
“ Wait-and-See ” Asquith showing the way to the “ Old Gang” 
with the speech in which he made the oft-quoted remark about 
drawing the sword and not sheathing it until justice and reparation 
should have been done. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George was 
telling us “ silver bullets” would win the war, and “ Business as 
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usual ” was the cry in certain quarters ; even while Great Britain’s 
declaration of war was pending the Daily News was not ashamed 
to urge neutrality, with all the commercial advantages it supposed 
would be attached to that miserable attitude. Soon, however, 
as a welcome change, we heard of “a certain liveliness” in the 
North Sea, that cheery euphemism signifying a nice little victory 
for Sir David Beatty and his merry men. 

Already Lord Haldane had edified the Germans by announcing 
that “Germany is my spiritual home,” this being explained some 
time later by one of his many apologists as meaning that the 
ex-War Minister had studied philosophy in the Fatherland, at 
the feet of the mild Professor Lotze. And while Count Reventlow 
in the Deutsche Tageszeitung was beginning to throw out dreadful 
hints about “ methods of Frightfulness ”’—he being “ Apostle” 
of that same—Mr. Winston Churchill was busy telling the world 
what we would do to the Germans when we caught ’em. 
As for their High-Seas Fleet, they would be “dug out like rats 
in a hole.” And with regard to air raids, with which we were 
soon to be made familiar, our aviators, on the first approach of 
hostile airships, would immediately go up and attack them 
“like a swarm of hornets.” Neither of these bombastic similes, 
as events have proved, was particularly well found, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that there has not been much of this kind 
of thing since the nation slowly came to realize the true mean- 
ing of all that is happening. “Darkness and composure ” was 
the meek official recipe prescribed as the only remedy for the 
Zeppelin menace when the big gas-bags first came over. Since 
then something very much ‘better has been found, in the shape 
of speedy fighting aeroplanes spitting useful bullets; while 
for the “ Gothas”’ which have succeeded those conspicuous 
failures, the vulnerable “ Zepps,” we like to believe the new 
“barrage ” defence is proving efficacious. “ Reprisals”’ is not a 
new word, but it has a new significance to-day, especially since 
Mr. Lloyd George, on seeing the damage done in some poor, 
working quarter during one of these unpleasant visitations, 18 
said to have promised to “ give the Germans hell ” in return, and 
by similar means. Perhaps the most striking of the other recent 
phrases to the credit of the Prime Minister is the well-known 
“There must be no ‘ next time,’ which occurred in his speech 
made in August last on the Pope’s peace proposals. ‘‘ We must 
see this war right through,” he meant, “and take good care to 
provide against the recurrence of any such calamity.” Finely 
expressed, too, was Mr. Lloyd George’s tribute to the men of the 
“First Army,” which “ gathered all the German spears in their 
breast.” But the phrase with the real “punch” in it is Lord 
Rhondda’s. He was on the Lusitania when she was torpedoed ; 
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and on his way to land he vowed to “get level with Satan’s Chief 
of Staff, that blasphemous hypocrite the Kaiser.” 

Before passing on to the most interesting of all the words the 
war has produced—those of our own fighting men still in the 
thick of it—one may recall a few more phrases, some of which 
will not soon be forgotten. Of these is President Wilson’s “too 
proud to fight.” Most people on this side of the Atlantic received 
the mot—for such it is—with scorn and derision ; and really at 
the time it looked as though the President was letting his known 
dialectic skill do duty for something more solid and statesmanlike. 
All the world knows better now; knows that it was only Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s extraordinarily keen realization of the tre- 
mendous issues involved, and of the vastness of the responsibility 
resting upon his ‘action that caused him to delay to the last 
possible minute the uttering of the word that should plunge the 
Republic into the arena of war. An ingenious correspondent, 
writing to one of the newspapers, had meantime solved the 
difficulty of the phrase by means of a couple of commas, thus: 
“ America, too, proud to fight!”? Q.E.D. Then there was the 
stern “Ils ne passeront pas!” of the French armies defending 
Verdun and crumpling up the “Clown” Prince’s hordes; and the 
inimitable “Soldiers don’t wear collars!” the impatient dictum of 
the harassed “brass hat” at the War Office when people urged 
that the discharged soldier ought not to be turned out of the 
Army clothed in a shocking reach-me-down suit, and with neck 
swathed in a coster’s neckerchief instead of a decent white linen 
collar. It is satisfactory to know that since this priceless official 
made the remark soldiers do wear collars ! 

“The Russian Steam-roller,” one of the earliest of the expres- 
sions that have “stuck,” seems very ancient to-day. Much has 
happened since to our luckless Ally, and nothing that has come out 
of the deposition of “ Nicky ” and the subsequent hurly-burly has 
been of any advantage to the rest of the Entente Powers. When 
people first talked and wrote about the “ steam-roller ” philo- 
Russians were somewhat aggrieved at the suggested slowness of 
the pace at which the Tsar’s armies were advancing. Now, after 
three years, any rate of progression, however dilatory, would be 
welcome. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that even now it 
is not too late for the machine to “get a move on!” Another 
phrase that takes one back a long way is Marshal Jofire’s memor- 
able “ Je grignotte,” which has an expressive brevity characteristic 
of that fine old soldier. Meanwhile, thanks to Pétain and the 
others, the “nibble” has become something more like a bite, 
and not a small bite either. Jusqu’auboutiste, for him who 
means to see things through right to the end, strikes one as rather 


happy, and so does the pretty little word “ Dora,” to stand for 
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Defence of the Realm Act. ‘“‘ Anzac” is a word that was in 
great danger at one time of being not only misused, but prostituted 
for commercial purposes. Its exact and proper significance 
is Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, and only those 
Australian and New Zealand troops who fought so gamely and 
suffered such terrible losses in the ill-starred Gallipoli opera- 
tions are qualified to hold the title. Therefore the careless 
general use of the word “ Anzac,” as signifying any Australian 
or any New-Zealander, is altogether unjustifiable. The real, 
authentic “ Anzacs” have now a distinguishing badge; and it is 
their proudest decoration. When the Huns first made the 
acquaintance of the so-called “ Tanks ” in the Somme offensive 
of July 1916 they were by no means inclined to laugh at these 
grotesque-looking engines of war; yet, serious and important as 
is its function, the “ Tank ” has always been something of a joke, 
not only to the men at the Front, but also to us at home. Its 
comic attributes made it the chief success of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show only the other day. Not until the programme of the 
procession was published in the newspapers did the “man in the 
street’ make the great discovery that there are two kinds of 
Tanks, the male and the female. I have been told wherein the 
difference lies, but have already forgotten it. The name “ Tank,” 
by the way, is a good example of the lucus a non lucendo method 
of nomenclature, for the monster is not a tank, does not look 
like a tank, and has nothing to do with tanks. “ Tank,” it may 
be added, is the soldier’s name for the wet canteen. Hence, to 
be “tanked” or “tanked up ” is to show signs of having stayed 
therein just a little too long. Of more recent invention still are 
“conchy ” for “ conscientious objector,” and “ Boloism ” for the 
dirty work of “the hidden hand.” Paul Bolo, alias Bolo Pasha, 
the renegade Levantine Frenchman who has been handling so 
much German money, may have earned immortality of a sort for 
himself and his comic-opera name after all! Meanwhile, the 
important question for ourselves over here is: “ Who are out 
British Bolos?’’ Who are the premature peacemongers insi- 
diously and unceasingly working for a thwarted, desperate enemy 
against Great Britain and her Allies, by means of a persistent 
propaganda all over the country and in all ranks of the com- 
munity ? That is what every one wants to know in this fourth 
year of the war. 

From the enemy there have swum into our ken a few words 
which can never be forgotten. First of all Kultur, full considera- 
tion of which would demand a treatise to itself. Whatever 1t 
may mean to the Hun, the word now stands with the rest of the 
world as the exact antithesis of all that is meant by “ civilization.” 
Machtpolitik, Weltpolitik, like such technical terms as Flammen- 
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werfer, Minenwerfer, Feldgrau, explain themselves. Every one 
knows the Hassgesang, or “Hymn of Hate,” of Ernst Lissauer, 
and what it stands for; but kapuét is in another category. It 
signifies “ done for,” or “ it’s all up,” and derives, in all probability 
from the Latin caput. When the sentence was “ Off with his 
head!” it was certainly “all up” with a man. Kanonenfutter 
(“Cannon fodder ”’), as a description of the “common soldier,” is 
typically Prussian ; while Schrecklichkeit (Frightfulness) is just 
one of those hideous words which, as some one has happily 
remarked, “ sound like a blood sausage frizzling in an iron pan.” 
The German toast, Der Tag, is familiar enough, and so are 
Kommandantur and Drang nach Osten, the pressure towards the 
East, best exemplified in the famous Berlin—Bagdad Railway 
project. Last comes the utterly prostituted Kamerad, never 
. used by the Hun save when he cries for mercy, and generally 
preceded by that word. Honest old “camarade,” or “‘ comrade,” 
has indeed been debased by the touch of the Teuton. 

France provides a number of new terms full of meaning and 
of enduring quality. Henceforth the German will always be 
the “Boche” or “ Bosch”; and when a Frenchman or-— 
especially—a Frenchwoman has ejaculated sale Boche it is clear 
there is no more to be said about an unsavoury subject. No one 
seems to know exactly why the Boche is so called throughout 
France. If you inquire you will probably receive in reply some- 
thing like the classic answer of the professional cricketer, when 
asked by the old gentleman why a certain ball was calle a 
“yorker”: ‘‘ Well, what else could you call it?” Another 
word that will survive the war is camouflage, comely, essentially 
French, and, above all, useful, since it expresses so many things 
hitherto lacking the right word. It is a War Word in the sense 
that it was not in existence three years ago. You may search 
all the dictionaries without finding camouflage in any one of them. 
Camouflet is there, signifying, among other things, an affront, 
probably for the reason that originally to “ give a camouflet” to 
any one was to blow smoke up his nostrils through a tube of 
smouldering paper. This throws no light on camouflage, but in 
a dictionary of so recent a date as 1916 I find the verb camoufler 
(to disguise, to “rig out’’), which conveys the sense of the sub- 
stantive. When the gunners screen their gun-emplacement with 
branches, giving it the innocent appearance of a leafy bower ; 
when the cavalryman paints stripes on the flanks of his charger, 
making it resemble the wellnigh invisible zebra; when the 
courageous British officer with a working knowledge of the local 
patois goes into the enemy’s lines in the rig of a French or Flemish 
peasant—it is camouflage every time, camouflage pure and simple. 


Yet another term that has come to stay is poilu, which has. 
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quite superseded the old, familiar piowpiow to describe the 
French equivalent of our own valiant “Tommy.” Here, again, 
the derivation of the word is not altogether clear. But since 
poilu means “ hairy,” and hairy men are supposed to be strong, 
and the strong are, presumably, brave, it may well be considered 
a suitable enough name for the tough, tenacious, cheery foot- 
soldier of the Republic who, as often as not, takes his full beard 
with him into the trenches. Barrage, or “ curtain-fire,” is by now 
as well known here as across the Channel, particularly since we 
have been “putting up a barrage” as a protection against 
raiding Gothas. Rosalie is the poetical name for bayonet. In 
the early days of the war Théodore Botrel, the popular Breton 
poet, then—and perhaps still—chansonnier aux armées, wrote a 
little marching song called “ Rosalie,” and set it to a time so 
stirring that it was soon popular in the French ranks. Botrel it 
was who wrote the bitter, punning quatrain angrily described by 
the Frankfurter Zeitung as “ Chauvinistic, cock-a-hoop tingle- 
tangle.” The lines are put into the mouth of a French chatelaine 
whose mansion has been ransacked and befouled by a horde of 
Boches. As the intruders depart she flings this at them: 

La France a subi les ravages, 

Messieurs, de trois hordes sauvages : 

Goths, Ostrogoths, et Visigoths. 

Tl lui manquait les—Saligoths ! 
The Frankfurter explains, for the benefit of such of its readers 
as may have no French, that Saligoths has exactly the same 
pronunciation as saligauds, meaning Schweingl, or dirty pigs. 
The type we call “slacker” or ‘“‘ Cuthbert ” our French friends 
dub embusqué; and the lucky soldier who gets a lady at home 
to take an interest in his welfare while he is floundering in the 
mud at the Front becomes the filleul to her marraine. Some of 
the godmothers are reputed to have half a dozen or more godsons 
in their charge, and some of the men are credited with quite a 
number of godmothers. The only purely Belgian expression I 
have come across that seems to deserve mention is jasse, which 
means much the same thing as we mean by “ Tommy ” and the 
French mean by podlu. 

Our fighting men are not, nor ever have been, “ downhearted.” 

At all times and at all seasons they will put the question to them- 
selves, and the answer is invariably a stentorian “No!” Nothing 
can alter their gay determination to make light of all their troubles, 
since this is of course the best way to ease them. Their philosophy 
is summed up in one of their favourite expressions: “ Nothing to 
write home about!” which crystallizes an attitude of stoical, 
half-amused indifference respecting that which Fate may have in 
store or may already have dealt out. So T. Atkins goes serenely 
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“over the top” into “no man’s land,” and as like as not the 
next that is heard of him is that he has “ gone West,” which is 
the soldier’s poetical way of expressing what the “civvy ” calls 
“ making the great sacrifice.” Or perhaps it is not quite so tragic 
as all that, and he “gets a cushy one.” This means he has 
received a wound, not dangerous, but severe enough to cause 
him to be sent to a base hospital and thence, maybe, to “ Blighty.” 
These are two of the commonest of Army words, but though by 
no means new they were not known to the great public before the 
war. “Cushy” derives probably from the Hindustani Kushi 
(anything soft or agreeable); though some connect it with the 
French coucher, a not impossible derivation, seeing that the 
patient will be a “ lying-down case.” “ Blighty ” also is a word 
the Old Army picked up years ago in India. Bulati, among the 
natives, stood for “abroad”; hence to them it signified the place 
where the British soldier came from. Getting as near as need be 
to the word with “ Blighty,” our chaps made it stand for “ Home,” 
and so it will always stand now. But before getting over the 
water to “ Blighty ” the man who has “ got a packet” (been 
wounded) may have to undergo an operation. This he calls 
“going to the pictures.” Atkins does not shine as a linguist. 
Bon and faché would seem to be almost the only words of French 
he has picked up; but he makes them, like “ the little British 
Army ” of the song, “ go a d—— long way.” But I do him an 
injustice. He has retamed “compray,” which stands for com- 
prenez. Also he has invented words, as witness na-poo and 
snaffer. Na-poo represents all that has remained in Thomas’s 
untutored ear after a French peasant or shopkeeper has, in 
response to his request for food or drink or something, replied, 
Y en.a plus—“ There’s none left.” The skeleton of the words is 
there right enough. So, too, with snaffer, which, being interpreted, 
means ¢a n fait rien, otherwise “all right,” or “no matter.” 
These are the two phrases our men have heard most often behind 
the lines, and they have stuck, more or less. It is comforting to 
learn on the authority of one who has made a special study of 
the matter, Second-Lieutenant F. T. Nettleingham, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, that Tommy Atkins makes his own songs, and 
never sings the drivel, fatuous, or mawkish, or both, supplied him 
from home. That is to say, he takes the air of a thing like 
“Tipperary ” and puts new words of his own to it, generally a 
parody—sometimes a very lively parody—of the original verses. 
~ Needless to say, the fresh version, nine times out of ten, even if 
occasionally a little “ improper ” or irreverent, is infinitely better 
than the sentimental shop stuff it has replaced. 

_ For the airman rien n’est sacré. Everything is a “stunt” 
with this new and delightful type of “golden lad.” He stead- 
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fastly refuses to take himself or anybody or anything else too 
seriously, and he has a vocabulary which is all his own. Bad 
weather is “dud” weather ; his new and expensive machine is 
“my old bus” ; his tunic is a‘ ‘maternity jacket’; the control 
lever of his ’plane a “ joy-stick ”’ ; and his small scouting machine, 
Sopwith or otherwise, a “pup.” The young flying man is 
probably the soberest creature alive—so far as drink is concerned 
—and for the best of reasons; but if he should exceed he is said 
to be “ blotto.” To be nervous is to be “ all of a doodah.” A 
beginner is termed a “ Hun ” in the R.F.C. and a * quirk ” in the 
R.N.A.S. When he is qualifying for a commission in “ the Navy 
that flies,” his ‘‘ wings are sprouting,” and “ tail-chasing ” is one 
of the “ stunt merchant’s ” many daring tricks in the air. When 
he goes up alone he “goes up solo ms a triplane is to him a 
“tripehound”; a two-seater is a “camel,” and when he’s 
“ Archied”” by anti-aircraft guns he feels the “ shell-bumps.” 
Then is the time _ to “ side-slip,” or “spiral” or “ zigzag,” or 
perhaps to “zum.” He’s a great boy ! 

It will ae be remarked that in this discursive and, of 
course, far from complete dissertation on “ War Words,” no 
reference has been made to the Navy, nor have any expressions 
current among the fighting men from the Dominions Overseas or 
from America been included. As regards the Senior Service there 
is not much to be gleaned in this field, for the reason that while 
the argot of the lower deck is rich and picturesque as any, very 
little of it reaches the shore, where, save among his intimates, 
the sailor is by training and habit “a man of few words.” Con- 
sequently, his vocabulary does not come to the ears of the public, 
nor to its eyes, because, however exciting his experiences, Jack is 
of opinion that “ there’s nothing to write home about.” As for 
the stalwart fellows from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
the States, it is well known they have an abundant store of 
colloquialisms, full of all that is racy and imprévu. Perhaps it 
may be possible to make and present a selection from among 
them one of these days. 

EpcarR PRESTON 
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Now that we are at the first anniversary of the birth of the Lloyd 
George Government we should be able to form some opinion upon 
its merits, to make up our minds whether it is the kind of Govern- 
ment we desire to have, whether it is likely to stay the course, 
and whether there is any practicable alternative, supposing for 
any reason it be deemed inadequate. Hysterical newspapers 
become transported with fury whenever such questions are mooted, 
pronouncing it “treason ”’ to criticize the Prime Minister or the 
Prime Minister’s policy, still more to raise the possibility of another 
Prime Minister being required. We cannot conceive why. Such 
objectors have very short memories ; they forget that the present 
Cabinet was born of a convulsion of public opinion which found 
sustained and vehement expression in the Press, and which, so 
far from being “ engineered,” as Mr. Asquith suggested in the 
chagrin caused by his fall, was among the most sincere and 
spontaneous movements of popular apprehension in modern times. 
It was not in any way inspired by personal or Party prejudice, 
as Ministerial organs a year ago pretended when they vainly 
resisted the assailants of the Wait-and-See regime, but exclusively 
by the belief that the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition, “ the Twenty- 
Three,” were utterly unequal to their tremendous task. For 
one thing, there were too many of them; several Ministers were 
too old, too stale, too tired ; some were pusillanimous or otherwise 
_ to be charged with the responsibility of conducting a Great 
ar. 

I am not ashamed to say that I was among those most eager 
for a change in Downing Street, as the Coalition struck me, as an 
unprejudiced outsider, as so completely lacking in moral that it 
seemed to be moving—as many well-informed people certainly 
thought it was—in the direction of a premature, inconclusive 
peace via neutral mediation, of which we were hourly expecting 
an offer this time last year. The demeanour of prominent 
Members of that Cabinet, who fatally compromised the Prime 
Minister by being supposed to reflect his sentiments even if they 
had no authority to do so, made a deplorable impression on every 
foreigner as well as upon Englishmen who came in contact with 
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them, and they had no one but themselves to thank for the 
widespread and deepening impression that they were pseudo- 
Pacifists with no stomach for the great adventure into which 
they had drifted. They had never shown any understanding of 
the war or realization of the measures it demanded, nor had they 
any grip of the European situation. They were war-weary, and 
it was feared they would succumb to temptation and drift into 
pourparlers involving an armistice before they knew where they 
were, and thus the Allied cause would be ruined, because it is 
obvious to all students of human nature that were fighting once 
relinquished in so hideous a contest as this there would be no 
chance of its resumption. In other words, Pan-Germany would 
have won the day, either dictating her own terms now or acquiring 
a position in which she would dictate them to-morrow. 

Some of Mr. Asquith’s admirers who should know the facts 
indignantly deny the imputation of the National Review that there 
was any such risk under the late regime or that any such appre- 
hension was the cause of its debacle. They cite the consistently 
robust and patriotic declarations in which from the outset of 
the war to the present day the late Premier has defined the national 
objective in terms that can be subscribed to by all of us. How, 
they ask, could a man feeling thus conceivably have become 
involved in anything so disgraceful as his traducers insinuate ? 
Lord Crewe, who was one of Mr. Asquith’s most trusted lieutenants, 
published last April a denial of a crude statement of a Cheshire 
paper (the Chester Chronicle) that he and his colleagues were 
engaged in a “conspiracy to delude our Allies and sell their 
country’s highest interest.” * 

I have never heard the accusation put in this positive form, 
and do not for a moment believe it. ‘Conspiracy ” was not the 
characteristic of the Twenty-Three. Their forte was drifting, and 
so long as they remained in power, to many of us, who make no 
claim to be infallible, but merely use such limited faculties as 
we possess, there was a genuine fear lest informal round-the- 
corner conversations might be started through Switzerland ot 
Spain or Sweden, which might create a situation in which the 
Prime Minister, who was always reluctant to put his foot down, 
would have failed to assert himself until it was too late. But the 
greatest danger—and it was this which made action urgent and 
a change of Government imperative—was, as mentioned above, 
the imminence of neutral mediation. President Wilson was not 


* Lord Crewe’s denial is in this form: ‘I desire, therefore, to state categorically 
that the resignation of the late Government had nothing whatever to do with any 
proposals for considering terms of peace, reasonable or unreasonable, or with any 
difference of opinion about such terms, for none were being discussed. No material 
existed for doing so,” 
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only an ardent friend of peace, but he had recently been re-elected 
President of the United States on a peace platform, and diplomatic 
circles were aware that among his first acts after the election, 
which was in a sense regarded as conferring a mandate, would 
be some form of Peace Note. It was rumoured that the President 
had good reason to believe that such a move on his part would 
not be wholly unacceptable in the then mood of Downing Street, 
as Lord Grey had lost heart and become a confirmed and unrelieved 
essimist. 

Doubtless the Memoirs will clear up many mysteries of our 
time, including the inside history of last year’s crisis, but in support 
of the supposition of these pages as to its true cause may be 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Lloyd George’s bitterest enemies in 
the Press, who happen to be rabid Pacifists, vilify him, partly on 
account of his famous “ knock-out” interview in the autumn of 
1916, but especially for displacing a Government which if left 
in power would have been able to arrange a “ reasonable peace ” 
with “reasonable Germans” such as Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who although at heart a Pan-German, like every other 
German who counts (as was sufficiently disclosed in his “ scrap 
of paper” outburst), has always been treated by Britisli Whigs 
as one of their own kidney and a man with whom a British 
Government could do business. Almost weekly Mr. Lloyd George 
is upbraided by this coterie for having cleared out a Cabinet 
who would have brought peace to distracted Europe last winter, 
necessarily on Germany’s terms, as every Ally negotiating with 
her in the military position she has held at any period of the 
war would obviously be completely at her mercy. Berlin would 
decide how much of France, how much of Belgium, how much 
of Serbia, how much of Rumania, and how much of Russia 
should be transferred to the Central Empires. “ Peace by 
negotiation ” has never had any other meaning. 

Mr. Asquith may ask to be saved from his friends. These 
strafers of Mr. Lloyd George advocate the return of the 
ex-Premier presumably to carry out their policy. Nevertheless 
we find it difficult to believe that an orator who has spoken 
as strongly in favour of a fight to a finish as any one else, and 
has recently dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s as to what would 
constitute a satisfactory peace, can be as bad as these partisans 
pretend. There is some confusion here which requires clearing up 
so that we may know how we stand and what to expect in the 
future, as the chief asset of the present Government is the uncon- 
cealable terror inspired by the possibility of the resurrection of the 
Old Gang with its accompaniment of premature peace. It would 
be manifestly unfair to condemn any British politician on any 
German evidence, though it may be worth noting that that 
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enfant terrible among German publicists, Professor Delbriick, has 
made an approximately similar statement concerning the Asquith 
Administration as appears periodically in the Nation. Here is 
Professor Delbriick’s charge, professedly resting on British Pacifist 
authority : 

When Lloyd George forced Asquith out of the Cabinet, because he suspected him of 
a disposition to peace, the Party of the English knock-out views only won a half. 
victory. For Lord Northcliffe had ordered also the removal of Balfour and Robert 
Cecil, and at the same time it was rumoured with great emphasis in the Manchester 
Guardian and in the Labour Leader that Grey, Lansdowne, Balfour, McKenna, and 
Runciman were in favour of a peace by negotiations. (Preussische Jahrbiicher, Sep- 
tember number, reproduced in the Times, September 22, 1917.) 
If there be any substance in this legend it must lie in the antici- 
pation that Viscount Grey of Falloden, possibly in consultation 
with his friend Viscount Haldane of Cloan—for whose diplomatic 
abilities and exalted patriotism he entertains the highest admira- 
tion—would have replied to President Wilson’s Peace Note, which 
was about to be delivered when the Old Gang collapsed, in terms 
that might have broken up the Entente from Petrograd to Paris 
and have stimulated the activities of “separate peace” Parties 
in every Allied country, who would have been told by Germany’s 
agents that Perfide Albion was about to sell the pass. I do not 
believe that Mr. Asquith wanted to sell any pass, though one 
would not care to say as much of all his colleagues in the plight 
to which they had been reduced by the wear and tear of war. 
Nor do I believe that there is anything treacherous in Lord Grey, 
whose whole nature is foreign to treachery, but he had become 
an exceedingly weak vessel, and among the few truths uttered 
by any German is the aphorism of Treitschke that : 


Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most contemptible ; it is the 
political sin against the Holy Ghost. 


I believe this to be approximately the truth about the collapse 
of a Cabinet which was universally distrusted owing to its palpable 
ineptitude upon almost every big issue, its general vagueness, and 
total inability to make up what it was pleased to call its mind. 
Nor can any one who recalls the outlook a year ago and who 
then desired a change ever for one single second regret that 
change, nor would he lift a little finger to restore the Coalition 
with all its sinister associations to power. The Dominions are 
emphatic on this point and will have none of the Old Gang. The 
home public is of the same opinion, as becomes clear at every 
controversy. But to jump from this conclusion to the cynical 
assumption of the New Gang, that all is now for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments, and that no alternative to 
the present War Cabinet is “thinkable,” strikes many of us as “a 
large order” which there is little to justify. Indeed this legend of 
its own indispensability is one of the causes of the deterioration of 
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the Lloyd George Government almost to the point reached by 
the Asquith Cabinet in the closing hours of November 1916. 
There is, however, one notable difference between last year’s 
crisis and. this year’s crisis. 

Every patriot, Back and Front, became passionately anxious 
for the demise of the Wait-and-Sees, and the great news that they 
had been sent about their business aroused the utmost enthusiasm, 
not only throughout the British Empire, but in every Allied capital, 
where Mr. Lloyd George was hailed very much like M. Clemenceau 
to-day in Paris. But no British patriot wishes to disturb 
our present Government if only they will permit us to support 
them. All their difficulties are home-made, as are all their 
humiliations. Never did any body of men enter power amid 
such a resounding flourish of trumpets. Abundant allowance 
was made while they wiped off the heavy accumulation of arrears 
of their predecessors preparatory to embarking on that clear, 
straightforward, strong, vigorous, and determined policy for which 
they had an emphatic mandate and which the country expected 
to see applied to every Department of State. Never was there 
a more auspicious start save in one respect. The impossible 
Debating Society of Twenty-Three, to which the Cabinet had 
swollen under the pressure of personal and Party claims, was 
reduced to the compact number of Five, who constituted the 
War Cabinet—namely, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Henderson. But, unfortunately, 
the Prime Minister, unlike M. Clemenceau, who has bravely cut 
himself adrift from every political machine in and around the 
Palais Bourbon, was persuaded by his own fears or by the interested 
advice of others that as his Premiership was a challenge to the 
Radical Party, he must have the support of the Unionist Party 
and its machine, controlled by Mr. Bonar Law. There is still a 
mystery as to the precise reasons which induced Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Curzon to make so rapid a transference of their allegiance 
from Mr. Asquith, for whom they entertained the highest admira- 
tion, to Mr. Lloyd George, whom they then regarded indifferently. 
It is commonly believed that Sir Maxwell Aitken, the eloquent 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, converted them, for which 
notable service he subsequently received the unwonted reward 
of a hereditary Peerage, according his family the right of legis- 
lation so long as it and the House of Lords endure. We feel sure 
that in anything he did Sir Maxwell Aitken was animated by the 
purest and most unsullied patriotism, and that equally Mr. Bonar 
Law, Lord Curzon, and their colleagues only thought of the 
country’s good in executing their lightning volte-face. 

In the light of subsequent events one cannot help regretting that 
the Incoming Prime Minister, who should have been free at such 
& crisis to select men exclusively on their merits, saddled himself - 
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with an unwieldy infusion of Front-Benchers, many of whom had 
been long tried in the balance and found wanting. Thus was a 
sort of see-saw set up between “ Unionists”? and “ Liberals ”— 
terms that have long lost any meaning—and posts were allotted 
in this new Coalition on the same principle on which they had 
been allotted in the old Coalition—namely, not owing to the fitness 
of the aspirant, but mainly on his rank in one or other hierarchy, 
so that a Party balance of power might be preserved. This has 
throughout been the great weakness of the present Government, 
as it was of the late Government, though, greatly to his credit, 
the Prime Minister abandoned routine to the extent of appointing 
certain capable outsiders as Heads of Departments, who, speak- 
ing generally, have done infinitely better than the professional 
politicians. The Food Controller has probably an impossible 
task, but no one would be heard to suggest that it would have 
been more efficiently discharged by the average Right Honourable, 
whether his name was Runciman, McKenna, Long, Hayes Fisher, 
or Law. We need only mention the names of Sir Eric Geddes, 
Mr. Prothero, and Mr. Herbert Fisher, who have each contributed 
something tothe Government. But the War Cabinet leaves much to 
be desired, though three more members have been added to it during 
| the past year—namely, General Smuts, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Mr. Barnes—who, with Lord Milner, are probably its most useful 
| members. Mr. Henderson retired in consequence of a somewhat 
obscure “ tiff” with the Prime Minister, the rights of which were 
not easy to follow. 

The weakness of the War Cabinet is a Party weakness. This 
blight paralyses us in war as it demoralized us in peace. In saying 
this no Unionist—if we may use so obsolete a term—can be accused 
of prejudice, because this weakness lies with the Unionist personnel, 
and we can all now see that Mr. Lloyd George would have 
done better had he come before the House of Commons with 
a Government of all the talents rather than one collected from 
all the caucuses. ‘Times are much too serious for any of 
us to remember the Parties to which we once belonged or the 
Party leaders we once applauded. These things mean nothing 
to-day and are unlikely to. mean anything to-morrow. Just as 
the Asquith Government was hampered at every turn by Liberal 
vacillation and Mugwumpishness, so the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment is handicapped by Unionist feebleness—in Ireland a Duke 
replaces a Birrell—which makes it unable to arrive at settled 
conclusions or to adopt the policies that would be both wise and 
popular. It is impossible to ascertain from any one in a position 
to know what goes on, what these “great, wise, and eminent” 
persons contribute to the Government beyond their amiable and 
attractive personalities. They represent no appreciable body 
of public opinion, and would pretend to no serious knowledge 
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of war, which happens to be the business in hand. In 
fact, they would seem to have little raison d ére in a War 
Government, as Mr. Lloyd George must be continually reminded 
when he looks longingly at the superior arrangements of the 
Central Empires, which he is so anxious to imitate. There are no 
Front-Benchers nor anything remotely resembling them among the 
War Lords of Germany, where from the moment the guns began 
to speak, civilians, from Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg downwards, 
took a back seat. 

The exciting controversy ‘of} the past month with its in- 
numerable alarums and excursions have confirmed the view 
that the Government requires strengthening, as it is obvious 
from the schemes adopted, and the manner in which those schemes 
are proclaimed, that it lacks solidity, knowledge, and a sense of 
responsibility. A man of Mr. Lloyd George’s peculiar tempera- 
ment requires to be surrounded by well-informed and resolute 
men, so that the country may make the most of his unusual 
gifts. That cannot be the case when we find his entourage 
Inspiring campaigns in the Press or elsewhere against the Higher 
Command of the British Army while he openly sneers at 
British strategy before a foreign audience. Imagine what the 
feelings of Germany would have been if at the height of the disaster 
sustained by the Austrian army at the hands of General Brusiloff 
in June 1916 Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg had taken the oppor- 
tunity of a luncheon in Sofia to strafe the great General Staff 
of Berlin as responsible for this debacle, all the more if Marshal 
Hindenburg and General Ludendorf were simultaneously the 
objective of a journalistic barrage in newspapers believed to be 
inspired from the secretariat of the Imperial Chancellor. The thing 
isso impossible that it could not be. It should be equally impossible 
with us, however different may be our system from that of Germany, 
however little we may be anxious to imitate the Germans. There 
are decencies in war as at other times. The Head of a War 
Cabinet who deliberately practises Yellow Journalism should be 
provided with colleagues sufficiently strong to keep him in order. 

_ If indecision was the keynote of the Asquith regime, irrespon- 
sibility occasionally animates the Lloyd George Ministry, which 
makes one doubt the judgment of those mentioned at the outset 
of this article, who are for ever declaring, as some of the same 
pundits declared a year ago, that there can be no other Govern- 
ment but this, and that any suggestion to the contrary is treason- 
able. The British Empire, we are given to understand, only 
contains one possible Prime Minister. This strikes the spectator 
of the political game as both a bad joke and a bitter humiliation, 
which have not even the merit of truth as sycophants may learn 
sooner than they imagine. We cannot do with anything less than 
our best at such a juncture. L. J. Maxse 


PRUSSIANIZED GERMANY 
A GERMAN-AMERICAN VIEW * 


Although some of our readers may conceivably have read these 
pages, we make no apology for reproducing them here, as Mr. Otto 
Kaun’s repudiation of Prussianism is among the most notable 
pronouncements of the war, inspired as it rs by the spirit of Inncoln. 
Americans are to be congratulated on arousing such sentiments 
among their adopted sons. We only wish that the innumerable 
Germans who have made their homes in England, and have been 
given the run of our country and its institutions almost to the point 
of creating an Imperium in Imperio threatening our political in- 
dependence, had found an equally eloquent and obviously sincere 
spokesman at this crisis of our fate and theirs. They would be 
regarded with less suspicion than many of them are.—EpIror, 
National Review. 


I spEAK as one who has seen the spirit of the Prussian governing 
class at work from close by, having at its disposal and using to 
the full practically every agency for moulding the public mind. 

I have watched it proceed with relentless persistency and 
profound cunning to instil into the nation the demoniacal obsession 
of power-worship and world-dominion, to modify and pervert 
the mentality—indeed, the very fibre and moral substance—of 
the German people, a people which, until misled, corrupted, and 
systematically poisoned by the Prussian ruling caste, was and 
deserved to be an honoured, valued, and welcome member of the 
family of nations. 

I have hated and loathed that spirit ever since it came within 
my ken many years ago; hated it all the more as I saw it ruth- 
lessly pulling down a thing which was dear to me—the old Germany 
to which I was linked by ties of blood, by fond memories, and 
cherished sentiments. 

The difference in the degree of guilt as between the German 
people and their Prussian or Prussianized rulers and leaders for 


* From an address before the Harrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, September 
26, 1917. 
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the monstrous crime of this war and the atrocious barbarism of 
its conduct is the difference between the man who, acting under 
the influence of a poisonous drug, runs amuck in mad frenzy, and 
the unspeakable malefactor who administered that drug, well 
knowing and fully intending the ghastly consequences which 
were bound to follow. 

The world fervently longs for peace. But there can be no 
peace answering to the true meaning of the word—no peace 
permitting the nations of the earth, great and small, to walk 
unarmed and unafraid—until the teaching and the leadership of 
the apostles of an outlaw creed shall have become discredited and 
hateful in the sight of the German people ; until that people shall 
have awakened to a consciousness of the unfathomable guilt of 
those whom they have followed into calamity and shame; until 
a mood of penitence and of a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind shall have supplanted the sway of what President 
Wilson has so trenchantly termed “ truculence and treachery.” 

God strengthen the conscience and the understanding, the 
will and the power, of the German people so that they may find 
the only road which will give to the world an early peace and 
in time lead Germany back into the family of nations from which 
it is how an outcast. 

From each successive visit to Germany for twenty-five years 
I came away more appalled by the sinister transmutation Prus- 
sianism had wrought amongst the people and by the portentous 
menace I recognized in.it for the entire world. 

It had given to Germany unparalleled prosperity, beneficent 
and advanced social legislation, and not a few other things of 
value, but it had taken in payment the soul of the race. It had 
made a “ devil’s bargain.” 

And when this war broke out in Europe I knew that the issue 
had been joined between the powers of brutal might and insensate 
ambition on the one side and the forces of humanity and liberty 
on the other; between darkness and light. 

Many there were at that time—and amongst them men for 
whose character I had high respect and whose motives were 
beyond any possible suspicion—who saw their own and America’s 
duty in strict neutrality, mentally and actually, but personally 
I believed from the beginning of the war, whether we liked all 
the elements of the Allies’ combination or not—and I certainly 
did not like the Russia of the Tsars—that the cause of the Allies 
was America’s cause. 

I believed that this was no ordinary war between peoples for 
@ question of national interest, or even national honour, but a 

conflict between fundamental principles and ideas; and, so 
* believing, I was bound to feel that the natural lines of race, blood, 
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and kinship could not be the determining lines for one’s attitude 
and alignment, but that each man, regardless of his origin, had 
to decide according to his judgment and conscience on which 
side was the right and on which was the wrong, and take his 
stand accordingly, whatever the wrench and anguish of the 
decision. And thus I took my stand three years ago. 

But whatever one’s views and feelings, whatever the country 
of one’s birth or kin, only one course was left for all those claiming 
the privilege of American citizenship when, after infinite forbear- 
ance, the President decided that our honour and safety demanded 
that we take up arms against the Imperial German Government, 
and by action of Congress the cause and the fight against that 
Government were declared our cause and our fight. 

The duty of loyal allegiance and faithful service to his country, 
even unto death, rests, of course, upon every American. But, 
if it be possible to speak of a comparative degree concerning 
what is the highest as it is the most elementary attribute of 
citizenship, that duty may almost be said to rest with an even 
more solemn and compelling obligation upon Americans of foreign 
origin than upon native Americans. 

For we Americans of foreign antecedents are here, not by the 
accidental right of birth, but by our own free choice for better or 
for worse. 

We are your fellow-citizens because you accepted our oath of 
_ allegiance as given in good faith, and because you have opened to 
us In generous trust the portals of American opportunity and 
freedom, and have admitted us to membership in the family of 
Americans, giving us equal rights in the great inheritance which 
has been created by the blood and the toil of your ancestors, 
asking nothing from us in return but decent citizenship and 
adherence to those ideals and principles which are symbolized 
by the glorious flag of America. 

Woe to the foreign-born American who betrays the splendid 
trust which you have reposed in him ! 

Woe to him who considers his American citizenship merely 
as a convenient garment to ‘be worn in fair weather, but to be 
exchanged for another one in time of storm and stress ! 

Woe to the German-American, so-called, who, in this sacred 
war for a cause as high as any for which ever people took up 
arms, does not feel a solemn urge, does not show an eager deter- 
mination to be in the very forefront of the struggle; does not 
prove a patriotic jealousy, in thought, in action, and in speech, 
to rival and to outdo his native-born fellow-citizen in devotion 
and in willing sacrifice for the country of his choice and adoption 
and sworn allegiance, and of their common affection and pride. 
As Washington led Americans of British blood to fight against 
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Great Britain, as Lincoln called upon Americans of the North 
to fight their very brothers of the South, so Americans of German 
descent are now summoned to join in our country’s righteous 
struggle against a people of their own blood, which, under the 
evil spell of a dreadful obsession, and, Heaven knows, through 
no fault of ours, has made itself the enemy of this peace-loving 
nation, as it is the enemy of peace and right and freedom throughout 
the world. 

To gain America’s independence, to defeat oppression and 
tyranny, was indeed to gain a great cause. 

To preserve the union, to eradicate slavery, was perhaps a 

eater still. 

To defend the very foundations of liberty and humanity, the 
very groundwork of fair dealing between nations, the very basis 
of peaceable living together among the peoples of the earth 
against the fierce and brutal onslaught of ruthless, lawless, faithless 
might ; to spend the lives and the fortunes of this generation so 
that our descendants may be freed from the dreadful calamity 
of war and the fear of war, so that the energies and billions of 
treasure now devoted to plans and instruments of destruction 
may be given henceforth to fruitful works of peace and progress 
and to the betterment of the conditions of the people—that is the 
highest cause for which any people ever unsheathed its sword. 

He who shirks the full measure of his duty and allegiance in 
that noblest of causes, be he German-American, Irish-American, 
or any other hyphenated American, be he I.W.W. or Socialist 
or whatever the appellation, does not deserve to stand amongst 
Americans or, indeed, amongst free men anywhere. 

He who, secretly or overtly, tries to thwart the declared will 
and aim of the nation in this holy war is a traitor, and a traitor’s 
fate should be his. 


ENGLISH CAPTIVES IN POTSDAM IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


May Ir Pirasz Your Gracze,—Wether to sit down tamely under our Cruel Bondage, 
and dwindle our Lives away in Chagrin and dispair, or boldly to risque all in the noble 
pursuit of Liberty, is the Question. The first methinks seems too Temid and mean 
for an English soul to Comply with, and the latter has its train of dangers. Tho’, 
when we consider that death for the unhappy has nothing in it frightfull, this does 
Incourage us to trust the flattering Gipsy once more, and we do firmly believe that 
could our Miserable Bondage but reach the Ears of such noble Patrons as your Grace, 
whose Chiefest Care is the Interest and tranquillity of your Country, you would not 
suffer our Calamity to be much longer Liv’d, and, to be plain, the strings of our Out- 
ragious Fate, together with Ruminating on our never to be forgotten Liberty, was 
Sufficient, had not hope Intercepted, to force us to shorten our days. This has been 
the fate of numbers, who, unwilling longer to Bear the Oppressors’ wrongs, have plung’d 
themselves into Uncertainty.—Such fatal Consequences must undoubtedly follow an 
unrestrain’d unlimited Power join’d with a Malicious will and a Brutall disposition to 
mischief,—And I Vow that the unnatural Actions here in force is far above the Concep- 
tion of either Humanity or Reason: for what man Can Bear, and more especially he 
that’s born free, The Cruel Inhumane strokes of Brutal sway, the Insulting Insolence 
of Knavish Officers ? and this impos’d upon him for Life, after useing the most Enormous 
and the most Diobolical methods to devest him of his tranquillity— 

May It Please Your Grace, we may Observe in Common Life that the want of Good 
Examples, and Just morals, is trequently destructive, and Involves a mind ungarded, 
too Often into many Common and dangerous Evils. But wether this may be oweing 
to some Indiscreet actions that some of our Neighbouring Isle have Committed here, 
I can’t pretend to determin—as the Imploying al! their Interest and policy to draw 
more into this miserable share which they are Daily Complaining off ;—this must 
harrow and Grate all honest Ears, But the true Source of it, whether it be dispair, 
Ambition, Transparent hope, or Native Lasive Pride, is to difficult for me to Explicate.— 
But may it please your Grace, thanks to honesty undaunted, we are a Number of 
whome I will Give Your Grace a List, that do retain some tinctures of our Native 
Bravery, as Our Glorious Struggles here for our Liberty, and the honour of our Nation, 
Can well witness, and notwithstanding the difficulty hitherto has Caus’d us Unnum- 
berable Inhumane Stripes, These Loyal sufferings can never Prevent our Noble pursuit 
of Bravery. 


A. Peter FRIENDLY GrorGe WATSON StrPHEN RAMSDEN 
Wi11am WILL11s THomas SPENDLOW JoHN MAayHEWw 
Grorer WILKINS Epwarp BrvAN RosBeErRtT CLIFFORD 
JOHN Evans ALEXANDER GORDON JaMES DICKSON 
CHRISTOPHER WEATHREAL JOSEPH EARL JOHN JOPP 
Antony Brst JOHN MussENDINE JAMES CAVELL 


This, May It Please Your Grace, I don’t doubt is sufficient to Convince you what 
heavy burdens we lye under, and hope it will so potently move your Compassion to 
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our Aid that we may reap the long struggled for Benefit, which Glorious Action will 
draw the Blessings of God and the prayers of Men Upon You and Consequently redound 
to Your Never Dying Name. 
May It Please Your Grace 
Your Graces Humble and 
Most Obedient Servant 
CurRTIUvs. 
Potsdam, March 16th, 1739. 


In these stumbling sentences nineteen English giants made 
their appeal to Viscount Torrington to deliver them from the yoke 
of the Prussian Frederick William I. The letter is entered in the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts, British Museum, thus: ‘‘ Curtius’ Letter 
thus signed to the Duke of Newcastle, 1740. 32,802. f 105,” and is 
to be found in one of the volumes of that nobleman’s Diplomatic 
Correspondence. It is addressed thus: 

Monseigneur My Lord 


de Torrington, 
A Londre 


the whole being hastily and badly smudged, on account of which 
this note is added : 


I hope your Grace will vouchafe to Excuse my Mistake and Great hast since what 
I write is accompanny’d with a Torrent of Dangers. Curttus. 


These men were enrolled in Frederick William’s Great Grena- 
diers. Two of them, at least, Willis and Evans, had been trepanned 
through the instrumentality of Borcke, the Prussian Minister in 
England. Willis had been kidnapped in the following manner : 
One of Borcke’s agents was a certain Hugh Montgomery, who had 
at one time been a trooper in an English regiment of horse. This 
man had correspondents all over England who kept him informed 
of the whereabouts of tall men. In March 1735 he had news of a 
“hopeful and industrious young man,” about twenty-three years 
old, who lived at Barford in Bedfordshire. Going down there he 
became acquainted with Willis, and after they had had several 
drinks at an inn, Montgomery took a letter from his pocket, which, 
he said, he had received from his master an Irish lord, who had 
directed him to procure a second porter, six feet four inches high 
in his socks. This, of course, was Willis’s height, and when the 
unsuspecting youth learned that the pay would be twenty pounds 
per annum, and fourteen shillings a week extra for board wages, 
he at once closed with the offer, and went with Montgomery to 
London. There they found that the Irish lord had left for Holland, 
but had left money with a friend of his—M. Borcke—to defray the 
travelling expenses of the new servant whom he was expecting. 
Borcke very kindly sent his valet Creger with Willis, as the latter 
was unused to travelling. Arrived at The Hague they found that 


the Irish lord had gone on to Germany. Willis now wished to 
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return home, but Creger persuaded him to proceed to Potsdam, 
where he was measured, not for a livery, but a uniform. 

John Evans had fallen into a similar trap to poor Willis’s, at 
about the same time, and together they refused to take the oath of 
allegiance. The only result was that they were bastinadoed, and 
had to remain in bed for a week in consequence. 

One day Creger appeared on parade. and Willis, catching sight 
of him, sprang out of the ranks and began to thrash him. He was 
pulled off his treacherous victim and again punished with the 
bastinado, this time so severely that he fell to the ground, only 
to be hoisted up and held in position till he had received the full 
number of lashes. 

Evans had a wife who had accompanied him, in hopes of getting 
a situation with the mythical Irish lord. On her husband’s seizure 
she managed to escape to England, and succeeded in bringi 
Hugh Montgomery to justice. Captain Guy-Dickens, the English 
representative at the Prussian court, was instructed in July 1737 
to demand the release of Willisand Evans. The Prussian Ministers 
talked, but did nothing—-beyond making it impossible for Guy- 
Dickens to have an audience with the King. He pestered the 
ministers for five months. It was ineffectual. ‘They had a 
mortgage there on all the tall men in Europe,” they told him 
insultingly. ‘‘ If the Emperor’s first kettle-drummer, even, was a 
man fit for their purpose, they would steal him away. Release ? 
They had no such word in their dictionary, and it was to be wished 
that the English would strike it out of theirs. They might hang 
as many Prussian recruiters as they could catch, but as for the tall 
men in question, the only way to get them off was to come and 
fetch them with a hundred thousand men.” 

Guy-Dickens writes : 

I shall speak no more about our tall Grenadiers, for I do not see any the least 
probability of getting them out of jeopardy. They laugh at me when I mention 
the thing, and ask me, half in jest, half in earnest, how I can urge such a matter 
seriously, or think it possible that they can part with a man who has six feet 
four inches. I should be thought less unreasonable if I demanded a province 
or two. 

His Ministers, in fact, hardly dared approach Frederick on the 
subject of releasing a Grenadier. He would provide his Grenadiers 
with anything from a wife to a pipe, but he would not give them 
their discharge. ‘Once a Grenadier, always a Grenadier,” he 
remarked to the States Minister who had been pestering him for 
the release of a Guard for five weeks. The only hope of obtaining 
a discharge was by producing a taller substitute. And then the 
odds were that “ my brother the sergeant,” as George II called 
Frederick, would keep both of them. He paid fabulous prices for 
his recruits. One Irishman, named Kirkland, cost him £1260, 
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two other recruits £719 each. Between 1713 and 1735 £1,750,000 
was sent out of the country for recruits. He loved his tall men 
—very much as a cat loves a mouse. When he was laid up with 
out he used to paint their portraits in oils and scrawl at the base 
of the picture Fredericus Wilhelmus in tormentis pinxit. His 

eat fear was that any of them should die. One day, when one 
of the tallest of them lay ill, a lackey rushed distractedly into 
Frederick’s presence. The King fell back in his chair, pale and 
trembling. ‘“‘ What is it?” he gasped.—‘ The tower of St. 
Peter’s has fallen, Your Majesty ! ”—‘‘ Oh! is that all ? ’’ he said. 
“T was afraid my Grenadier might be dead.” 

Every year the Great Grenadier received a new uniform— 
cut with an eye to economy, but very smart. So tight was it that 
it was said to hinder the circulation and cause spitting of blood 
on parade. It consisted of a gold embroidered blue jacket, with 
scarlet cuffs, yellow waistcoat and breeches, and white spatter- 
dashes. The jacket was so short that it was a standing joke in 
Europe, and at a French theatre on one occasion the Harlequin, 
dressed in the Grenadier jacket, bounced on to the stage exclaim- 
ing, Messieurs, me voila en juste au cul! The minimum pay of the 
regiment was eighteenpence a day, but an exceptionally tall 
Grenadier received about twice as much, besides a bounty of some- 
thing like a thousand crowns on entering the service. 

If a Grenadier was illiterate he was taught to read and write. 
If he was married he was given a cottage. Beer and tobacco were 
his, and sinecures were given him which he sold to the highest 
bidder. Also if he desired a wife she was provided. But as it was 
an ambition of Frederick to breed a race of giants, he chose to 
select wives for his Grenadiers himself. One day a Bohemian 
applied to him for permission to marry a widow, to whose wealth 
and fascination he had fallen a victim. 

“ How tall is she 2?’ demanded Frederick.—‘ Five feet four, 
Your Majesty.”—‘“‘ Too short, too short. You can’t have her!” 
—*But, please Your Majesty —-’—“ Buts do not please my 
Majesty. You can’t have her! March! ”-—But the widow was 
not going to lose her tall Bohemian if she could help it, and 
suggested that they should elope.—‘“‘ But you know what it means 
if 1 am caught,” said her lover.—‘‘ And you know what it means if 
Tam lost,” the widow replied. 

So early one morning they fled. The Grenadier’s absence was 
not noticed until eight o’clock that evening. The King was smok- 
ing his pipe over a pot of beer when an orderly entered his room 
and announced the dreadful news. A look of absolute horror 
spread over the monarch’sface. Thenhe strode from the room and 
after issuing his orders returned, and sat for the rest of the evening 
in the silence of despair. But the Grenadier was never found. 
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Frederick was bound by no laws of morality where the matri- 
monial affairs of his Grenadiers were concerned. They must have 
big women to their wives, so every marriageable woman of six 
feet and over was destined to mate with a Grenadier. Whether 
married already or not, she must come to Potsdam. One day 
Frederick met a finely built peasant girl. ‘‘ Where are you going 
to ?” he demanded—* To the town, may it please Your Majesty.” 
—‘‘Oh! perhaps then you would deliver a message to the com- 
mandant ?” and he scribbled a note: “ The bearer is to be given 
without delay to Macdoll, the big Irishman. Don’t listen to 
objections.” 

But the girl knew the King’s habits, and so gave the note to an 
old woman, who, hobbling to the commandant, was promptly 
married to the miserable Irishman. When Frederick came home 
again and paid a surprise visit to witness his Grenadier’s satisfac- 
tion, he declared the marriage null and void. 

It was the custom every week for one of the military com- 
manders or Ministers to entertain the officers of the regiment. 
Baron Bielfeld, in his Lettres familiéres,* describes one of these 
carousals. 

Colonel Weyer, who commands this superb regiment, did us the honour of asking 
us to dinner. Arrived at the colonel’s house we found a score of the principal officers. 
We had a very good dinner, and they who loved the old nectar of the Rhine were 
plentifully imbrued. All these corpulent machines are great wine-bibbers. They 
pour down the bumpers with a facility and goodwill truly Germanic. It is part of 
the etiquette at Potsdam to place, at the beginning of the feast, a number of bottles 
on the sideboard. When the butler brings them in, the faces of the guests begin to 
brighten ; and as they become empty they are ranged upon the floor in the form of a 
battalion. The longer the file of these dead men, the gayer the dinner. I must say 
that among the army officers are some excellent fellows, who talk well. So far as 1 
can judge, the Prussians appear to be intellectually alive, and a good tone exists amongst 
the upper class of both sexes. They were very attentive to me at dinner and I was 
able to tell several good stories. 

The conversation turned on matters on which I could talk, and at about the sixth 
large bumper that surly air, which had at first almost frightened me, began to disappear. 

The dinner over, Captain Winterfeldt invited the company to coffce at his house 
and they sent for the hautbois of the regiment and began to dance. I looked this way 
and that, expecting to see some ladies entering ; and I was stupefied when one of these 
descendants of Anak, a giant of ruby and weather-beaten countenance, proffered me his 
hand to open the ball. 


The Baron was much embarrassed by being asked to dance 
with a man, and gives as the reason, his conception of the signifi- 
cance of the minuet. We will not spoil the delicacy of his thoughts 
by translation, and so leave the passage as it stands : 


J’avois toujours cru que le menuet n’étoit qu’une espéce de pantomime représentant 
une intrigue amoureuse, par les gestes et les attitudes, une déclaration, un désir mutuel 


* Lettres familiéres et autres de Monsieur le Baron de Bielfeld, 1763. Letter Vil, 
dated October 16, 1739, : 
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de plaire, une disposition 4 s’écouter favorablement en se donnant la main, une petite 
répugnance, une réflexion en s’éloignant de nouveau, et enfin une conclusion du roman 
en présentant les deux mains 4 la Dame, et en Ja conduisant jusqu’a l’endroit ou ’on 
avoit commencé. 

Whether this is right or not [he continues], it is my idea, and so when I was asked 
to dance with and to make myself agreeable to another man, I could not but be very 
surprised. God forgive me! the hint of a humorous thought flashed into my mind 
that these gentlemen, outwardly so stern, were at bottom little better than savages. 
But they gave me little time for reflection, for dance I must. The commanders of the 
regiment danced, all the officers danced; and towards the end this masculine ball 
became very animated, thanks to the repeated bumpers of champagne which they 
made us drink by way of refreshment. About eight in the evening most of these 
terrible warriors declined the combat, their huge limbs being no longer able to encounter 
Bacchus and Terpsichore, and they went staggering off. 


One of the officers then suggested to the Baron that they should 
call on a lady friend, who was holding a reception that evening. 

I found the idea very agreeable and we arranged to go together in an open carriage. 
Our fool of a coachman drove against a boundary-stone, the officer was thrown several 
feet from the vehicle and fell on the pavement like a sack of flour. When I entered 
the Countess’s house I was quite fresh and sober compared to several heroes of our 
drinking bout who were already there, one of whom was sitting on the floor between 
two chairs without being able to get up. So I gained the reputation of a champion 
drinker. However, I felt that if I was to preserve it I must retire. Accordingly I 
precipitately went to bed, where I slept soundly beneath the shade of my laurels, or, if 
you like, of my vine-leaves. 

This, in a letter to a lady ! 

Six feet without boots was the minimum height for entering 
the regiment. Some of the Grenadiers were seven and eight feet 
tall, and the tall chapeau added another foot to their height. One 
of the Grenadiers, Hoffman, a Prussian, was so tall that the King 
of Poland, who was not a small man, could not reach the crown 
of his head with his finger-tips. 

There was a certain Miiller, know throughout England and 
France as the German Giant. He used to tour round the various 
English and Continental fairs, and Fassman records that he saw 
him in a booth at St. Germain in 1713. At this time he was 
accompanied by a little German vrouw. But when Fassman again 
saw him, thirteen years later, at Potsdam, his German wife was 
dead, and an English one, not much bigger, but a terrible little 
shrew, reigned in her stead. Later he was discharged on account 
of elephantiasis, and came to England, where he again figured in 
the country fairs. 

The death of another of these giants, a Norwegian blacksmith, 
struck Frederick with such grief that he had him carved in marble 
and set up on the fagade of a public building. 

Baron Bielfeld, in the same letter from which I have already 
quoted, describes a church parade of the regiment : 

On Sunday morning we were awakened by the roll of a hundred drums. The 
military music made us hasten our toilet: we slipped on our clothes and hurried to 
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the parade, where we saw the whole grand regiment defile, dressed in their best, but 
bearing no arms except swords. They are here led to the temple of the God of Battles 
as to the field of Mars, and attendance on the sermon or Mass forms a part of military 
discipline. . . . 

Beneath the pulpit I noticed a grilled door which formed the entrance to a vault 
where the King intended to be buried after his death. I was surprised to see on either 
side of it a statue in white marble, which appeared to guard the door, and to represent 
Mars and Bellona. Strange gods for a Christian Church ! 

The sight of this grand regiment struck me exceedingly. The hautbois, very 
richly bedaubed, began the march, followed by the fifes and drums. All the fifes are 
handsome negroes, very finely dressed, having turbans ornamented with plumes, and 
very elegant chains and ear-rings of solid silver. Each company was preceded by 
fifes and drums, and led by its captain and other officers. 

After the two battalions had filed past, came the “ unranked,” as they are called, 
These are men selected from the whole regiment on account of their stature, who receive 
extraordinary pay, are regarded as supernumeraries, and do scarcely any duty. The 
sight of this troop more astonished than pleased me. They appear to me iike so many 
walking colossi; but nature seems to have been entirely occupied with giving them 
an uncommon stature, for they have little proportion of figure, being for the most part 
either ugly, bow-legged, or ill-made in some other part of their bodies, so that the 
regiment in general is more marvellous than fine. .. . 

Never did I find myself so diminutive as in the midst of these devout giants! When- 
ever they stood up for prayer, I thought myself a pygmy! I was obliged to hold my 
head back to see their faces. Both soldiers and officers attended the service with 
great decency and devotion; but as for myself, I was distracted by the novelty of the 
sight, and by the reflections which I could not help making. To me the church was a 
grand cabinet, where some famous monarch had brought together a most extraordinary 
collection of men of the tallest stature from the four corners of the earth. Never since 
the deluge has there been a troop of warriors of so marvellous an appearance, of so 
extraordinary a stature, or who performed their exercise with so much dexterity. 

‘ 


It is not surprising that the Grenadiers “ performed their 
exercise with dexterity.” They had little else to do. Beyond 
their drill their only duties were to mount guard at the palace, to 
put in an appearance at State functions, and to take part in the 
annual review of the army—for which they received extra pay. 
Once during the lifetime of this famous corps they actually spent a 
week under carvas. 

But Sergeant Frederick William had a passion for drill. As 
a boy he used to shirk his lessons, sneak off from Wiisterhausen, 
collect a squad of big peasants and drill them. When his father 
gave him an infantry regiment he substituted his big rustics for 
the small men he found in its ranks, and many a tall soldier was 
hidden away ina hay-loft when the King, who disliked Frederick’s 
“ game of soldiers,” came to Wiisterhausen. 

As Colonel of his Grenadiers he superintended their drills, and 
his cane was active. Hence the men soon learned to move like 
machines. Even the regimental mascot—a bear—knew the move- 
ments and words of command. Officers from other regiments were 
drilled with the Grenadiers. Potsdam became a kind of European 
Sandhurst. Cadets from every country joined the ranks. The 
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Tsar in particular sent Frederick cadets whose military education 
he superintended for a fee of tall soldiers. Their instruction 
completed he made them a speech in which he told them to fear 
God, honour the Tsar, and send him big men when they became 
enerals. 

: But although they had little to do except drill, and their pay 
was good, they were an unhappy regiment, with more than one 
attempted mutiny and many an attempted desertion. 

And no wonder. Owing to the moat which Frederick made 
round the barracks the spot became dangerously unhealthy and 
scores of Grenadiers died of fever. The cemetery which Frederick 
enlarged for the reception of his dead Grenadiers came to be known 
as “ the costliest plot of ground in the kingdom.” Nor was this all. 
The cruellest forms of punishment which Frederick could devise 
were used. For small offences the culprit was bastinadoed. 
Nipping the flesh with red-hot pincers, slitting the nose, cropping 
the ears, and making an offender run the gauntlet, were amongst 
the forms of torture used. Occasionally, as once when a Grenadier 
wishing to revenge himself on a superior officer shot a comrade 
instead, the offender was broken on the wheel. “I should be in 
Paradise now,” a French writer makes the ghost of Frederick say, 
“if it were not for the treatment of my great men.” Frederick’s 
cruelty was so notorious that on an occasion when Count Fleming 
of Saxony was travelling through Holland, the Dutch mistook him 
for the King of Prussia, and at every inn where he put up crowds 
gathered about the doors crying out, “ Right turn! Left turn! 
Twenty-five stripes ! ”’ 

Here we have an explanation of the reference of Curtius to the 
“torrent of dangers ” which attended the writing of his petition. 
The post was closely watched and the Grenadier who was caught 
using that channel for revealing things that were done in secret 
would meet with a sorry end. 

Suicide was commom among them. “ This has been the fate 
of numbers,” writes Curtius. Othersran amuck. A young noble- 
man who had been pressed, begged for his discharge. It was 
refused. He rushed into the street and killed a child. Another 
murdered his landlord, and confessed that he had done so simply 
mn order that he might be put out of his misery. To prevent 
mutiny Frederick took the precaution of quartering half the regi- 
ment at Potsdam and half at Brandenburg. But an even greater 
difficulty in the way of success attending a mutiny lay in the 
variety of nationalities of which the regiment was made up. The 
Grenadiers could not act in unison since one half of the regiment 
could not understand the speech of the other half. 

More than once Frederick’s life was attempted. A shot was 


fired from the ranks one day when the King was drilling a battalion, | 
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and he was wounded in the shoulder. On another occasion, 
during a review, a soldier discharged his ramrod at the King, but 
hit an officer instead. 

In September 1724 the King learned that twenty Frenchmen 
had taken an oath either to escape or die in the attempt. Within 
half an hour of Frederick’s knowledge of the affair they were in 
irons. At his examination the ringleader “‘ stuck his hat on his 
head 4@ la morbleu, stemmed his fist into his side, and swore that he 
could stand it no longer. He was heartily tired of his life, and the 
sooner the King had him hanged the better.’’ Afraid lest com- 
pliance with the man’s request should set a bad precedent Frederick 
was content with taking the man’s nose and ears from him, whilst 
the rest were ordered to run the gauntlet of their comrades’ belts, 
Six years later a more serious matter arose. Sixty or seventy men 
plotted to fire the town, slaughter the guard, and escape in the 
general tumult, but owing to the treachery of one of the con- 
spirators the design was discovered. The King, implacable with 
solitary offenders, usually adopted lenient measures when a 
number of his Grenadiers were concerned. Consequently in this 
case only the ringleader was hanged, after he had been pinched all 
over with red-hot pincers. A few lost their noses and ears, 
whilst others purchased a free pardon by running the gauntlet 
thirty-six times. 

Such were some of the “ Enormous and most Diabolical 
methods ” used by the Prussian monarch “to devest the tran- 
quillity ” of his giant slaves. No wonder Curtius and his eighteen 
companions, ‘“‘ ruminating on their never-tv-be-forgotten liberty,” 
would have “shortened their days had not Hope intercepted” 
and suggested their letter of appeal to Viscount Torrington. But 
it is doubtful whether George II would have sent 100,000 men for 
the sake of nineteen Englishmen any more than for one. At all 
events he had not done so by 1740 when the regiment was dis- 
banded. But we may hope that Curtius and his companions then 
found their way home again and that their bodies do not rest in that 
terrible giants’ graveyard at Potsdam. 

R. H. A. Corton 
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A uTTLE while ago there came into my hands an old octavo 
bound in brown leather. It is called Letters Concerning the 
Present State of Poland, and it was published in London in the 
year 1773. There is no author’s name on the title-page, but I 
gather from the style and the matter that the writer of those 
letters was an honest British merchant, probably a member of 
the Baltic, and that he had resided in the course of his business 
at the port of Dantzig. The letters are written with a force, a 
clearness, and at the same time a sense of the justice of the Polish 
cause which might make it still readable at the present time 
even if the State of Poland had not again become what it was 
then, an urgent and a burning question. The author hated 
Frederick, Prussia, and the House of Brandenburg with an ardour 
which nowadays we may find refreshing, although perhaps it 
was not quite so fashionable at the time when he wrote. He was 
a friend of Poland, and I may say at once that as a British 
merchant he had excellent reasons for being so. Nowadays in 
our foreign policy we affect a fine aloofness from all questions of 
British interest. It would almost appear that Eritish trade was 
a thing repugnant to the British sense. The foreigner thinks 
this is all British hypocrisy, but from close observation I am 
afraid it is genuine. 

And this is the more remarkable because in ancient times our 
foreign policy was directed by our Merchant Companies. Our 
Minister in Holland was paid and housed by our Merchant Adven- 
turers; our Minister in Constantinople was, I gather, a servant 
of the Levant Company; and I am sure that our Ministers in 
the Baltic had the closest possible relations with our Baltic 
merchants. But those were days when British trade was orga- 
nized upon a national basis. The Merchant Adventurers alone 
Were some five thousand strong, and had their organization in 
every important town. If a Government neglected their interests 
they heard of it through Parliament, for there must have been 
a solid block of town members who depended on those organized 
companies for their seats. Towns like London, Bristol, Newcastle, 


Liverpool, were all devoted to the mercantile interest and returned 
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members pledged to the sound old principles underlying a national 
policy. The writer, then, belonged to this organized, national, 
foreign trade of England, and he wrote, no doubt, in the interests 
of that trade, but, as it happened, the interests of that trade 
were the interests of an independent Poland. This may seem 
to some a sordid plane on which to place our relations with so 
romantic a country. What may be called the “scrap of paper ” 
school of foreign policy seems to hold that not only should we 
honour our commitments, but we should honour them without 
inquiring why those commitments were made. For my part, 
I believe in honouring commitments, but I also believe in under- 
standing them, and perhaps if we inquired into the history of 
the neutrality of Belgium we might discover that our forefathers 
were not quite such altruists as we have persuaded ourselves to 
believe. 

But to return to the State of Poland. The Dantzig of the 
eighteenth century was, like Thorn, a Polish city. There had 
been a time, long before, when Dantzig had been a member 
of the Hanseatic League. Centuries upon centuries before our 
author wrote Dantzig had combined with Liibeck and Hamburg 
to monopolize the foreign trade of England. The representatives 
of Dantzig held a prominent place in that famous society of 
German merchants of the Holy Roman Empire which had its 
fortified house in the Steel-yard on the banks of the Thames, and 
from that strong position governed the trade and the policy of 
medieval England. It was merchants of the port of Dantzig 
who in 1387 cast our sailors into “loathsom prisons, drenched in 
myre and water up to ye neck.” It was the city of Dantzig 
that in the reign of Henry the Sixth forcibly dissolved the English 
settlement in that city and “ vilely entreated our merchants.” 
The complaints from English merchants of the city of Dantag 
form a sort of plaintive chorus in a minor key all through the 
State archives of medieval England. It was Heinrich Vorrath, 
the celebrated Mayor of Dantzig, who went to London with the 
instructions of the city in his pocket “ to demand much of the 
English and to concede nothing,” and it was the Dantzigers who, 
as the English complained, treated Englishmen “worse than 
any other foreigners, the Jews only excepted.” 

But those were the days when the Hanseatic League was 
supreme in English commerce. Queen Elizabeth had put an 
end to all that. The League had long ago fallen to pieces. 
Hamburg had become almost an English city, the depot of our 
Merchant Adventurers and our cloth trade. Dantzig had fallen 
into the hands of Poland, and had in the same way become the 
depot of our Baltic merchants. Its independence—or, as we 
should now say, its neutrality—was guaranteed by numerous 
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English treaties. The classic example was the treaty Queen 
Anne concluded with Dantzig in the year 1707, which granted 
the English just such privileges as the Germans had once enjoyed 
in London. They were allowed to have magazines of their own, 
to keep their goods there as long as they pleased, and to sell 
them when the price was most advantageous—a privilege then 
uncommon. They were allowed at certain seasons to sell their 
goods to foreigners, as well as to citizens, and it was laid down 
that no advantages were to be granted to any other nation which 
were not at the same time and ipso facto to be given to the English. 


With regard [says our author] to the trade which Great Britain carries on there, 
you will just permit me to add that the British goods consumed in Poland and 
Lithuania are almost all sent by way of Dantzig; that the goods exported from Great 
Britain to Poland greatly exceed those sent from Poland to Great Britain; that all 
British goods, of whatever denomination, are permitted ; that the duties upon them 
are very low; that many articles are sent there for which there is no longer a demand 
in other countries: Poland is, I believe, almost the only country that imports your 
sugars thoroughly refined to the last stage of that manufacture, which it does in large 
quantities. The exports from England of tobacco, manufactured in all its species, is 
greater to Poland than to any other country; Poland consumes large quantities of 
your woollen goods; it takes from you large quantities of hardware, malt liquors, 
pimento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, lead, tin, salt, sea coals, etc.; it would 
take large quantities of tea if that trade were free, and large quantities of cod and 
herring from Scotland if that fishery flourished. 


But this was not the only interest our nation had in Dantzig. 
Through that port we got vast quantities of corn from the interior, 
and away up the River Vistula our expert foresters were cutting 
timber for the British Navy. Such was our substantial interest 
in the independence of Dantzig and of Poland. 

Now what did Frederick the Great do? His design was to 
set up Prussian shipping and Prussian commerce and to capture 
for Prussia all the wealth at that time possessed by Poland and 
the English trade with the Baltic. Frederick the Great began 
his approaches upon Dantzig with his usual cunning. He feared 
that all those Powers which had guaranteed its independence 
might be alarmed if he seized it directly. Holland, Sweden, 
Russia, and England had all guaranteed the independence of 
Dantzig, and he couid not offend them all. So he first seized 
the territories on which the town depended for its food on the 
pretext that they had formerly been part of Polish Prussia. 
Then he seized points of vantage round the town—the little island 
of Holm, for example, the peninsulas of Hela and Legan, various 
suburbs (one of them, by the way, called Holland and another 
Scotland). He seized an angle of the port called Pubziger-Winkel 
and various villages and towns round about, and an abbey called 
Oliva with all its dependencies. ‘“ By these seizures,” says our 


author, “he commands the town, being master of all the heights _ 
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around it; of its gates, works, and harbours. Upon the same 
principle he claimed and seized all the port duties.” And the 
writer continues : 

And here he behaved with unparalleled insolence to Great Britain and all the 
Powers trading to Dantzig; for he heightened the duties upon all goods exported 
and imported, which is a direct breach of the first and second articles of the treaty 
with Queen Anne, in which it is expressly stipulated that the duties should remain 
as they were then fixed, and British goods be subject to no other payment whatever, 
I know his Ministers deny this, and even pledge their master’s honour in support of 
it: the merchants’ books will prove the truth of my assertion; and I am apt to think 
most people will look upon them as better vouchers than his Prussian majesty’s word 
of honour. To mention only two instances: the duties upon tobacco are augmented 
so highly that they amount to a total prohibition; under the name of port-duties 
he insisted on the British nation’s paying certain moneys which had never been paid 
either to the kings of Poland or the town, but solely to trustees appointed by the 
factory * for particular national purposes. He published an edict attributing the 
exclusive right of the importation and exportation of salt to the vessels of a new 
maritime company—in direct contradiction to the same treaty, which allows the 
British merchants to export and import it in British bottoms. He erected another 
company to which he attributed the exclusive commerce of wax. He forced the 
British merchants to pay all the duties immediately, and before the ships entered 
into the harbour, refusing not only the joint security of the Consul and nation, but 
even the request of the Consul to accept a deposit of the money till he could receive 
orders from his court, though, by the same treaty, it is expressly stipulated that the 
British merchants be allowed to give security for the payments. 


This clear-sighted Englishman saw that under Prussia the 
very existence of Dantzig as a free commercial town was at an 
end. As a result he saw the great valley of the Vistula closed to 
English commerce, and, further, he saw the rise of the new Prussia 
as a menace to England. “A new commercial and maritime 
Power,” he said, ‘‘ will be formed.”’ And he showed how Frederick 
might build a navy on the natural resources of Silesia and establish 
Prussia as a great manufacturing country. As to the House of 
Brandenburg, he quotes with approval the sagacity of Prince 
Eugene: “The Emperor ought to have hanged the Minister 
who gave the pernicious advice of consenting to the election of 
this upstart royalty.” 

He saw in the fate of Poland a step in the process by which 
Prussia should absorb Germany. ‘‘ What security,” he asked, 
“have Denmark and Sweden, the States of Germany and Holland, 
the cantons of Switzerland and princes of Italy, that this alliance 
will not be as fatal to them as to Poland ? ” 

In the eyes, then, of this eighteenth-century English merchant 
there were several solid reasons why England should support the 
independence and integrity of Poland. First, the solid reason m 
trade, because Dantzig and the valley of the Vistula were, under 

* “The factory” was no doubt the House of our Baltic merchants in Dantzig. 


We had such houses of our Merchant Companies in Hamburg, Antwerp, Lisbon, 
and other ports, 
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Poland, a great free market for our manufactures and a great 
source of our raw materials ; secondly, because the rise of Prussia 
on the ruins of Poland threatened the freedom of the Baltic and 
the balance of Europe. 

Let us consider the situation to-day. Thorn and Dantzig 
are fortified Prussian towns; Riga, another stronghold of the 
Hanseatic League commanding the interior of Russia, has come 
into the same hands; and Reval, which would complete the 
economic slavery of the Russian Baltic provinces, is not unlikely 
to share the fate of Riga. Then the old Hanseatic chain will 
be complete and the eastern shores of the Baltic will be in German 
hands. Not only so, but Denmark, reduced to small proportions, 
lies at the mercy of Prussia ; her commerce and her finance are 
largely Germanized, her people hate Germany, but are helpless 
to stem the current of German power. Our Foreign Office has 
followed in Denmark a policy of weakness and of surrender. At 
the beginning of the war we might have protected her by an 
occupation. We never showed as much as a flag. We did not 
even negotiate with her Government, but concluded agreements 
with German Jewish traders. If we had known our own archives 
we might have taken counsel from our British Envoy in Sweden, 
Dr. J. Robinson Blathwayt, who wrote as far back as February 
1693: “ Denmark, it is notoriously known, hath neither ships 
not goods nor capital wherewith honestly to drive that trade to 
which it now pretends, and which is a perfect lorenderagery.” * 

As it was then, so it is now. Denmark and Holland have 
been converted, by our policy into the main source of food- 
supply for Germany, and British prestige was never so low as it 
is n Denmark to-day. Our only hope is that the United States 
will undo the mischief that England has done. Sweden is almost 
as much under the menace of Germany as Denmark. Whereas 
the Dane has been made the farmer for Germany, the Swede has 
been made his underground troll, and a friend of mine who has 
a knowledge of these things estimates that Sweden supplies our 
enemy with no less than four million tons of iron ore a year. 
Norway, our ancient friend, remains true to us and has suffered 
terribly for her fidelity. Yet Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians all 
fear and hate the ancient and terrible domination of the Prussians 
In commerce as much as in war. They see the Baltic completely 
in German hands, and they see this power. used with ruthless 
cruelty comparable to nothing but the medizval tyranny of the 
Hanseatic League. These good people are all naturally our 
friends, and it is one of the greatest hypocrisies of this 
hypocritical war that Germany in enslaving the Baltic should 
appeal to the freedom of the seas. 


* J.e. Contraband. 
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There might be a hope for those Baltic countries if there was 
some other Power in the Baltic with whom they could ally them- 
selves. Russia they never trusted. Russia herself was always 
under the secret domination of the Prussians, and to them her 
recent vain and helpless efforts have seemed rather a revolt 
than a war. The Russian has been for centuries in chains to 
the Teuton. He has sought to throw off these chains, but for 
the moment at least he has failed. 

There remains Poland. Poland also is at present in chains, 
and it may be said that her imprisonment is more hopeless than 
the other. Certainly she cannot be free as long as Dantzig remains 
in the hands of the Prussians. And not only Dantzig, her seaport, 
but Silesia, her richest province, and a great part of the Polish 
people are under the iron hand of Prussia, or under the no less 
dangerous velvet glove of Prussia’s obedient servant, Austria. 

Yet there is curious evidence that Prussia, despite her power, 
is afraid of Poland. For a century or so she has tried in vain to 
Teutonize the Polish people. She has used every expedient that 
cruelty could suggest and tyranny could enforce. Yet she has 
failed. The Poles are still a strong and virile people with an 
unquenchable national sentiment. What is their strength? It 
is difficult to tell in numbers, for the three Polands are in the 
hands of powers which are not in the habit of being candid on 
such matters, but I have heard a Pole well qualified to speak on 
the subject estimate his people at forty millions. If that were 
true we should have here, united by national sentiment though 
divided by conquest and treaty, a population capable of becoming 
a first-class Power. This Power would be Catholic in religion, 
between the Greek Church on the one side and the Lutherans on 
the other. In foreign policy it would be bitterly anti-Prussian, 
since Prussia has always been its deadliest enemy, and it would 
favour France and England. It would favour also Italy—first, 
because of the similarity of national fate and sentiment; and, 
secondly, because of the common enmity for Austria. It might 
be a formidable military Power, for the Poles have always been 
the bravest of the brave, but it could have no formidable industrial 
or naval ambitions. It would chiefly desire a free commerce in 
the Baltic, and it would therefore look to a natural alliance with 
the other Baltic countries which cherish the same ideal—Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. It would thus be of great assistance to 
the curbing of Prussia and to the restoration of the balance of 
power in Europe. 

I find it hard to believe that when this war began our Foreign 
Office had any policy with regard to Poland or the Baltic. They 
had no policy save expediency, compromise, and surrender ; 
there is no sign of principle nor even of knowledge in such matters. 
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They had forgotten every article of that great and ancient 
foreign policy which was based on the interest and security of 
England, used naval power as its chief weapon, and had raised 
England to the supremacy of the world. But there are signs of 
hope: a series of hard shocks has ruffled complacency, and is 
gradually compelling them to take a real interest in life. 

There were pitfalls at the outset, for there are two Parties in 
Poland—one Party largely consisting of Jews, whom the Germans 
are willing to use, and of Poles willing to come to terms with 
Germany, and the other Party which will come to no terms, but 
means to continue the struggle to the end for the independence 
of Poland. It seemed to me a little while ago that we had almost 
fallen into the arms of the wrong Party. In this connexion I 
should like to have known the interior history of the recent 
celebration of Kosciusko. Kosciusko certainly would not have 
sympathized with the sentiments of some of his posthumous 
adorers. But we seem to have drawn back, and to have found 
at last who are our true friends in Poland. Perhaps we were 
advised by the French, who are in these matters more sagacious. 
At any rate, we have recognized the Polish Committee as the 
Western representatives of the Polish people, and that is a great 
step in the right direction. Count Zobanski and M. Dmowski 
are the leaders in this country and in the West of a Party which 
stands, not for compromise with Germany, but for a genuine and 
well-founded independence. They have behind them the strength 
of the Polish people, and they have before them a hope which, 
however distant it may appear, is not quenched by defeat nor 
diverted by bribes. It seems to me that both the interest of 
England and the balance of Europe might prompt us to support 


their principles as part of the permanent foreign policy of this 
country. 


Jan D. Cotvin 


THE FORGOTTEN NAVY 


THE Prime Minister delivered a speech in Paris on November 12 
last, in which he reviewed the whole course of the Allied strategy 
during the war, and in which he did not mention the Royal Navy, 
That omission was significant enough. It was significant of the 
posture of mind in respect of the Navy held by the governing 
classes of this country, which may be briefly defined as taking it 
for granted. The result of that singular habit has been that the 
war, instead of having been ended in two years, is being in- 
definitely prolonged. In order to shorten it, Mr. Lloyd George 
proposes an Allied Council of War to decide land operations. 
Other people rely upon a campaign in the air. But to reckon the 
chances of war and to leave out the Navy is to arrange a concert 
without the conductor. 

In so far as this country and the Empire are concerned, the 
Navy is the decisive weapon. It is the weapon which alone makes 
the use of other weapons possible. It is the weapon which alone 
can make the adversary drop his weapons ere he can prevail by 
their use. The Navy cannot win a war on land, though the 
Navy can lose it. War on land is the business of the Army; 
but until the Navy has prepared the way, the Army cannot 
begin; and unless the Navy goes on with its work, the Army 
cannot go on. If the task of the Navy is but partially fulfilled, 
the Army suffers in a proportion. And that is exactly what is 
happening. 

The rulers of England were so imperfectly acquainted with 
the elements of maritime warfare, that they imagined they could 
compensate for the defects of the sea service by increasing the 
land service ; as if a man whose boat leaked should put double 
windows to his house. At the beginning of the war, the defects 
of the Navy were not the fault of the Navy but of the successive 
Governments which neglected to prepare against a war. The 
excuse that if they had prepared for war hostilities would have 
been forced upon them ere they were ready, does not apply to the 
Navy, which threatened no nation. The reason why neither the 
late Government nor its predecessors failed to organize the Fleet 
for war may be stated in a word: Ignorance. There were other 
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reasons. There were political cowardice and political corruption : 
but these are constant elements in Parliamentary government. 
They would not exercise so powerful an influence, in the case of 
naval affairs, were the British public themselves less ignorant of 
the subject. The British public pride themselves on being their 
own rulers; and although as a matter of fact they are ruled by 
a thing called a caucus, a secret engine of corruption fed by secret 
wealth, they cannot complain if their representatives represent 
their mind. Nevertheless, it is still true that the duty of leaders 
(how elected soever) is to lead; and had the rulers of England 
understood and declared the right naval policy of this country, 
it would have been accepted and carried into execution. And 
for proof of that assertion one would cite the Naval Defence Acts 
of 1884 and of 1892, which were associated, the first with Lord 
(then Mr.) Goschen, the second with Earl Spencer; but which 
were in fact the work of Lord Beresford and the late Sir Frederick 
Richards. Both these defence Acts were carried by public 
opinion in the teeth of Parliamentary opposition. 

If the people of this country want anything done, they must 
do it themselves. For Parliament is an institution whose secret 
purpose is to prevent the people from doing what they want to do 
and from getting what they desire; a purpose usually accom- 
plished by pretending to carry ito execution the will of the 
people while actually riveting more fetters upon them. 

The naval policy of the late Government afforded a remarkable 
example of the process. When the growth of the Imperial 
German Navy threatened the maritime power of England, people 


' became anxious and uneasy. They did not know exactly in 


what the menace consisted ; they did not know by what means 
it should be met; but they did know that “a strong Navy ” 
was necessary. The Government, confronted with a vague but 
a powerful demand, began by denying the need for it. Over 
and over again they denied it. Finding that mere lying did not 
suffice, they increased the number of battleships, and at the same 
time reduced the number of ships on active service, and secretly 
demolished the East Coast defences. As the demand still con- 
tinued, the Government conceived the brilliant idea of defeating 
it by making the Navy a'most impotent, by means of inter- 
national agreements. A Fleet which can do nothing in particular 
1s obviously not worth having; and the next development, as 
part of the disarmament idea, would have been to abolish the 
Navy. Then the Government, having delivered the country to 
its enemies, would have claimed to have done much better than 
merely yielded to a popular demand for an expensive Fleet. They 
would have claimed (and virtually did claim) that they had made 
the country safe without a Fleet. 
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After three years and a half of war, the action of the late 
Government appears incredibly wicked. Yet it occurred. And 
it was inspired more by ignorance than treachery : ignorance of 
history, ignorance of Germany, ignorance of affairs, and ignorance 
(above all) of the conditions of maritime power. 

It was due to the blind but right instinct of the English people 
that the country owned a Navy which, on the outbreak of war, 
although inadequate, was still strong. It was due to the Navy 
itself, and to the mistakes of the enemy, that while much was 
lost all was not lost. 

There was no harbour on the East Coast in which to accom- 
modate the Grand Fleet; the East Coast defences had been 
removed ; and the force of light cruisers and destroyers was 
utterly insufficient. The Mercantile Marine was unarmed and 
untrained in war. There existed no organization to deal with 
the new weapons of mine and submarine. 

In the circumstances preceding the war it is not surprising 
that there existed no comprehensive plan of campaign prepared 
to meet all contingencies in the event of war. It was this default 
which Lord Beresford meant when, upon hauling down his flag, 
he told the Prime Minister that the situation was exceedingly 
dangerous. It was. But a Committee of the Cabinet decided 
that it wasn’t. And then (as usual) the Government took certain 
measures which should satisfy the public without really fulfilling 
their ostensible purpose. 

That there existed in the Admiralty a plan of campaign, of a 
sort, the present writer is not concerned to deny. That the 
Admiralty, or the Committee of Imperial Defence (another sham), 
or the Cabinet, or any other body, possessed a complete scheme 
of operations based upon a comprehensive survey of the objects 
to be achieved and the potencies of modern warfare, he does not 
believe. Even if it had existed, the restrictions of the Declaration 
of London, illegally imposed upon the Navy, would have prevented 
it from being carried into execution. The flag covered the cargo, 
therefore the major operation of blockade was made impossible. 

The first mistake made by the Germans was that they did not 
attack the British Fleet at once. The second was that they did 
not send their cruisers out upon the trade routes. 

These unaccountable failures on the part of the enemy 
gave the British Navy time to improvise a new Navy out of 
the Mercantile Marine, to construct and to equip naval bases, 
and to organize transport for the Army. These things (to 
name but these) must all be done at once; and done they were, 
by virtue of prodigies of energy and skill on the part of hundreds of 
unnamed members of His Majesty’s Service. 

What the Fleet did and did not do in those early stages of 
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the war, history may (perhaps) tell in due time. But what it 
- might have accomplished had the Navy in 1914 been what it is 


now, it is open to all to calculate. We may reasonably reckon, : 


at least, that Germany would not now be controlling the Baltic 
Sea, that her submarine campaign might never have been begun, 
and that the blockade would have ended the war inside two 
years. Put the matter the other way about. We know beyond 
question that had it not been for the Navy these islands would 
ere now have been starved into submission. Ifthe Navy could 
do so much with what men and material it possessed, how 
much more would it have done had it been rightly furnished from 
the beginning ? 

Deceived by the talk of the politicians, the people of this 
country vaguely suppose that on the outbreak of war the Navy 
was completely prepared and sufficient. The falsehoods, dissemi- 
nated with a craft worthy of the German, about being “ instantly 
ready,” “‘unassailed and unassailable”’—an Asquithian gem— 
“supreme,” “ commanding the seas,” the “ strangle-hold,” and 
so forth, did their fatal work, together with the perpetual flattery 
poured upon the men of the Fleet, the talk of their incomparable 
gallantry and the great silent Navy, and all the rest of it: true 
enough, but not the point. Naval Boloism in this country is 
wonderful. Nothing better serves the purposes of the enemy 
than false representations of the immense strength of the Fleet 
on the one hand, and, on the other, insinuations that the rulers 
of the Navy are incompetent, and (especially) that sea-power as 
such, under modern conditions, has lost a great part of its ancient 
sovereignty. 

A part of that sovereignty has indeed been lost, but not by 
virtue of modern weapons or by the action of the enemy. It has 
been thrown away by this country. 

What is the greatest danger threatening the Allies? Un- 
doubtedly the submarine campaign. It is upon the submarine 
campaign that the rulers of Germany, from the German Emperor 
downwards, rely for victory. Reverse the situation for the sake 
of argument, and is it not true that were the control of the sea 
by the British and Allied Navies complete instead of incomplete, 
the worst of our troubles would have vanished ? 

And the control of the sea would have been complete had the 
Navy been rightly furnished, and had the Government allowed 
it to be rightly used at the beginning. The Navy has been vilified 
because it did not at once succeed in suppressing enemy submarines. 
But the marvel is that under the conditions imposed upon the 
Navy it has done so much. 

There is none who has more boldly and lucidly set forth the 
true doctrine of the sea than Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, and 
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students of the subject (if any such there be) may refer to the 
Candid Quarterly Review for November 1915. Mr. Bowles not 
only puts the Navy first and the Army second, but he implies 
that the Navy is everything and that the Army by comparison 
signifies little. It is this implication upon which his opponents have 
seized, demanding of Mr. Bowles if he really proposes to disband the 
British Army ? Thatis hardly fair. As I understand Mr. Bowles 
he insists that the maintenance of sea-power being the essential 
condition of the existence of this country and of the Empire, 
the requirements of sea-power should first be secured, at whatever 
cost, and if there is anything left over for land warfare, so much 
the better. Apparently Mr. Bowles thinks there would be very 
little left over. He may be right. It is a matter of opinion, and 
Mr. Bowles’s opinion is at least entitled to respect. 

The fact remains that the requirements of the Navy were 
shamefully neglected before the war, and have not been fulfilled 
during the war, and are not fulfilled now. This is not my state- 
ment. It is the statement of the First Lord’ of the Admiralty, 
published in the Press on November 17. Sir Eric Geddes asks 
for more ships and more shipbuilding yards and more artisans. 
That he should be compelled to make such a demand in the fourth 
year of war is significant of the ignorance which still rules the 
councils of the Government. 


Neither conquest of land on the Continent nor loss of land there, neither the 
Continental successes of our Allies nor the failures of those Allies, can relieve us 
islanders of our need to keep the sea whatever else we lose, and to hold on there till 
we have shown that England still is and shall remain predominant. No otherwise 
can we win. Nothing else matters to us. Without that no success on land can avail 
to maintain our own country in its position among the nations. 


So writes Mr. Bowles. Will any one dispute the proposition 
It is either true or it is false. If it is true, the magnitude of the 
national error stands revealed. But what is more to the point, 
the dominant necessity for instant action is also revealed. To 
suggest that the British armies should be recalled is, of course, 
futile. Itis out of the question. But to demand that the require- 
ments of the Navy be fulfilled first, before all, and at any cost, 
is not futile, but the primary condition upon which depends 
success in the war and the whole future of the country and of 
the Empire. 

The Navy, in so far as it is possible to estimate the matter, 
could have ended the war in two years. The Army has not 
won it in three years and a half ; and its ability to win eventually, 
which has now been demonstrated, depends absolutely upon the 
Navy. And if the Army wins on land, what shall this country 
profit if the absolute supremacy of British maritime power be 
not restored ? Nothing. Less than nothing; for we should be 
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worse off than before the war began, except indeed for that 
magnificent and unparalleled emergence of British military power. 

The rulers of Germany were a deal better instructed than 
the rulers of England, for the Germans knew that their ultimate 
success depended upon their ability to beat England at sea. 
They had reason; for, while their Fleet increased, they saw 
the rulers of England, not merely yielding the principles of British 
sea-power for the sake of preserving amenity, but eagerly profferig 
their surrender. Blind leaders of the blind. 

Here, and here alone, is the root of the trouble which the 
Prime Minister, oblivious of the Navy, wildly seeks to discern 
in the presence or the absence of something he calls strategy. 
The strategy of England begins on the sea, though it does not 
end there. But the rulers of England know not of the sea; 
there is no seaman in their War Cabinet; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is not even a Secretary of State, so that he ranks 


subordinate to the Minister for the Army; and the Sea Lords. 


at the Admiralty have been deprived of their right of direct 
appeal to the Cabinet. If German intrigue had dominated the 
counsels of successive British Governments during the last seven- 
teen or twenty years, we should expect (knowing what we now 
know) the results to be exactly what we now behold. 

The eyes of this people must be turned back to the sea. Let 
them look there first, and upon the land war second. But it is 
not now as it is in time of peace, when, ere the Government will 
act, they must be urged by public opinion. For now the nation 
only asks to be led, and if the truth concerning the hope of their 
salvation were told to them by their governors they would accept 
it. The First Lord of the Admiralty speaks as plainly as he 
can; and his warnings are received with the same polite incredu- 
lity as the exhortations of the Food Controller. That force of 
circumstances will compel this country to return to the true 
doctrine of security is certain; the question is whether it will 
return in time to avert disaster. The enemy knows what England 
has forgotten. The enemy, to invert Sir Eric Geddes’ metaphor, 
has his teeth fixed in the flank of England; and he will never 
let go till the life is choked out of him. The German Emperor 
said last month in so many words that England must be defeated 
at sea; and he is going “ forward with God” to do it. Never 
yet has England said that, what happens on land soever, Germany 
must be utterly defeated at sea. As it must be the one or the 
other ; until England comes to that determination, Germany 
will continue to go forward with the God of Germany. 

It does not appear that in order to furnish the requirements 
of the Navy the Army need be weakened. Sir Eric Geddes 


demands shipwrights, engineers, artisans, material, shipyards. 
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The skilled men can be taken from the Army and their places 
supplied. This is not an amiable theory, to be debated to and 
fro among various departments for weeks. It is an imperative 
necessity of war. I will go further. I affirm that if it came to 
the choice between supplying the needs of the Army and the 
needs of the Navy, the Navy must come first, every time. 

We have already come to this : the First Lord of the Admiralty 
urging economy in consumption. In 1905, when the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Supply of Food and Raw Material 
in War was issued, the Admiralty told the Commissioners that 
the Navy could guarantee the arrival of supplies. The sagacious 
Minority Report, in which certain measures were recommended 
in case of contingencies, was totally disregarded by the Govern- 
ment of the day, which (in a word) did nothing whatever except 
reduce the Navy. And now ? 

The United States is a maritime nation. It was an American 
naval officer who taught the world the meaning of sea-power, 
and all the world, except England, profited thereby. We can 
but most earnestly hope that America, in this hour, will set 
her Navy first, and the needs of the war at sea first. America 
has enough for both Navy and Army ; but if she, too, forgets her 
Navy her Army will be in vain. 

L. Cope CornrorD 


